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CATHOLIC BOYS— 
CAMP BREBEUF 


Brandon, Vermont 
@ On beautiful Lake Dunmore. 
@ Established 12 years. 
@ Chapel on grounds—resident chaplain. 
@ All sports—Boys 6 to 16 years. 
@ Directed and Supervised by owner. 
@ Season—June 28 to August 24. 
@ Enrollment limited to 75 boys. 
Write tod for booklet showing 
CAMP BREBEUF in pictures with 
full description of all facilities. 


Mr. J. Gordon Wright, director 
6351 Overbrook Avenue 
Philadelphia 31, Penna. 
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A Catholic Camp for Boys 8-14 
Under Leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


a@ well-rounded program of recreation 
ond cultural activities. Ideally located in heart 
of Berkshires on scenic 400-acre estate. Fea- 
eee riding, a, golf. Private 9-hole 

Also baseball, tennis, crafts, fishing, 
trips. altitude 1250 ft., 140 miles from N. Y. 
and Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12, 


For catalog write 


Rev. JOSEPH R. N. meee 8.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 ox, Mass. 
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June 22- alae “4 ae an oy A classes for 
boys in speed preparatory Subjects: English, Lan- 
guages, Histo and § Intro 
ductory course 1 Philosophy . June 13-July 9. Bail. 
ing, swimming, and other sports. Conducted by 
Benedictine Monks assisted by Lay Masters. 
For brochure address 
a OF ADMISSIONS 
ortsmouth, Rhode Island 
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Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 800 
acres on private lake, 3 hours from 
New York and Philadelphia. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, sail- 
ing, canoeing, aquaplaning, archery, 
hockey, tennis, dancing, dramatics. 
Junior Camp. Private chapel on grounds. 
32nd year. Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. 
William Lynch, directors. Catalogue. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 


Camp Tegawitha "in the Poconos" 
Tobyhanna, Penna. 











CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BOYS — Ages 6 to 16 — GIRLS 





NAMASCHAUG SPRUCELAND 
LAKE SPOFFORD GRANITE LAKE 
50th SEASON 29th SEASON 
$200 Nine Weeks, $110 Per Month $225 for Season, $120 Per Month 
MARQUETTE 


BOYS—29th Season 
ON LAKE SPOFFORD 
Featuring $60 Two-Week Reservations 
Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each Camp—Physician in Attendance. 
Balanced Meals—Finest Equipment—Beautiful Waterfronts—Mature Supervision. 
Transportation Included in All Fees 
(Boys) For Booklet Write (Girls) 


JOHN E. CULLUM — MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 
Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — If no answer Call UNion 5-7178 
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New issues in Federal aid to education 

The issue of “Federal aid to education” is usually 
limited to the $300-million measure which recently passed 
the Senate but is still to come up in the House. One of 
the accomplishments of the Hoover Commission was to 
point out that, independently of this new bill, the Federal 
Government is spending in 1949 an astounding total of 
$3.4 billion on various other forms of aid to education. 
This information is contained in the Commission’s Task 
Force Report on Public Welfare, Part Three, “Federal 
Policy and Organization for Education.” It was prepared 
under the direction of Dr. Hollis P. Allen of Claremont 
College, and runs to nearly a hundred pages itself. We 
called attention to part of this multi-billion-dollar expendi- 
ture in questioning the timeliness of adding to an already 
huge program of Federal scholarships (AM. 12/18/48, p. 
279). The Task Force Report, summarized by Benjamin 
Fine in conjunction with an independent survey he made 
for the New York Times of May 23, shows that various 
Federal educational programs are conducted by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Interior, Justice, Labor and State, the 
Veterans Administration and many other Federal agen- 
cies. All these programs are highly specialized. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Fine, State and local educational officers and 
educators generally like the money but are worried about 
the way Federal programs are tilting American education 
over on the vocational and physical-science side. They 
are creating confusion through a needless multiplication 
of agencies dispensing funds. These huge outlays provide 
additional reasons why the House should reduce the $300 
million authorized by the Senate for a general Federal- 
aid program. The Thomas bill, passed by the Senate, 
can easily be cut. Eliminate the $5 per child of school 
age for the wealthier States, and limit the appropriations 
for the other States to the number of children who will 
really get the money, namely, public-school children. The 
Thomas bill counts as “children of school age” both 
those attending public and those attending non-public 
schools, and multiplies the total of these in each State by 
the amount per child to be allowed the State. This is 
rather dishonest arithmetic, and should be knocked out 
—to save money and keep the record clear. 


Lilienthal on the defensive again 

David E. Lilienthal, now Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, is used to senatorial inquisitions. 
As director of TVA and Chairman of the Board (1941- 
46), he was the target of Senator McKellar’s efforts to 
discredit him. It was widely believed that the conten- 
tious senior Senator from Tennessee deeply disliked Mr. 
Lilienthal because the latter kept the door tightly shut 
against Mr. McKellar’s efforts to place friends on the 
TVA payroll. Recently, as Chairman of the AEC, Mr. 
Lilienthal has run into more serious trouble. It is un- 
likely that so able an administrator should have been 
personally to blame for the loss of a small amount of 
enriched uranium oxide at the Argonne National Labora- 
tory near the University of Chicago. But in an area of 
such critical importance to national security, the Joint 
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Atomic Energy Commission of Congress has made a wise 
decision to engage an outside expert to investigate. We 
will spend about $750 million in the next year on the 
development of atomic energy for national security. 
Congress should make sure that there are no “leaks.” 


“Freedom of education” issue 

When the news broke that Hans Freistadt, an admitted 
Communist, had been given a fellowship by the AEC, 
Chairman Brien McMahon of the Joint Committee in- 
sisted that applicants be cleared for all such awards, 
whether for restricted work or not. Mr. Lilienthal, who 
described himself as “an old-fashioned liberal,” showed 
himself averse to the proposal, for fear of its threat to 
“freedom of education.” He was obviously confused on 
the issue. Since our legal system at present protects a 
person in his legal right to be a member of the Com- 
munist Party, we cannot deprive Communists of the 
rights and privileges belonging to all U. S. citizens. For 
example, we could not refuse to admit Communists as 
students into our public schools, or refuse them social- 
security benefits. They must be given the “equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” But when we set up a highly special- 
ized program for very special purposes, such as AEC’s 
scholarship program, we can certainly lay down any rea- 
sonable standards for candidates. Since the CP strongly 
objects to our atomic development program, no Com- 
munist has the qualifications required in a person to be 
brought into it as a research scholar. It is altogether rea- 
sonable, therefore, to deny the awards to Communists. 
No question of “academic freedom” is involved. Mr. 
Lilienthal surrendered to the demand for loyalty clear- 
ance, but not before he gave Senator Hickenlooper (R., 
Iowa), former Chairman of the Joint Committee, more 
ammunition with which to make the life of the Chairman 
of the AEC unhappy. 


Farmers on the fence 

Politically, the American farmer is perched on a fence. 
Skeptical of Republican promises, confused by the Bran- 
nan plan, he has not yet decided where he is going in the 
1950 congressional elections. That about sums up the 
results of a nation-wide survey of farm sentiment con- 
ducted by the New York Times. “One note,” wrote Will 
Lissner in the Times for May 22, 


was well-nigh unanimous in the dispatches from the 
country’s farm areas: farmers, even those sympa- 
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thetic to rigid price-support proposals, are going to 
judge the parties on what happens to them before 
they vote, not on the promises of party leaders. 
The survey did suggest that the Brannan plan has more 
support from rank-and-file farmers than the statements 
of certain farm spokesmen would indicate. That impres- 
sion is confirmed by a recent action of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. Meeting at Des Moines 
on May 19, the NCRLC executive board said: 
To avoid overproduction or underproduction of par- 
ticular commodities it is necessary that some adjust- 
ment be made periodically in the economic assistance 
extended to producers of various crops. The (1948) 
flexible price-support plan was a step in this direc- 
tion. The next step should be to find a satisfactory 
method of assuring adequate real income for farm 
families, without compelling urban consumers to pay 
excessively high prices for foods which can and 
should be produced in abundance. Farmers, too, 
must be discouraged from overproducing commodi- 
ties just because prices are supported at a high level. 
Though the Board did not mention the Brannan plan by 
name, it was clearly referring to it. This Review has con- 
sistently defended the right of farmers to “parity.” It 
would be easier to continue doing so if more farm groups 
imitated the concern of the NCRLC for urban consumers 


and taxpayers. 


Warts and all 

So long as Pravda and the Literary Gazette flourish in 
Moscow, it is surely our own fault if we in America fail 
to see ourselves as others see us. With a truly overwhelm- 
ing solicitude the Russian press continues to draw our 
attention to the flaws and faults in our national character. 
The latest aspect of our crumbling democracy to be dis- 
cussed with that searing frankness which only the highest 
good will can achieve is the advertising in our news- 
papers and magazines. Pause there, Morocco; this is one 
we cannot laugh off. Indeed, when the Soviets dilate upon 
the extent to which our advertising pages are sprinkled 
with scantily clad women, we are pervaded with the sen- 
sation of being over a barrel. It must be reckoned as a 
tribute to the submissiveness of American women that 
they have not long since risen in their millions, yelling 
“Why should the female form be exploited to fill the 
pockets of the people who make gasoline and shaving 
cream?” and swearing never to spend a penny on a prod- 
uct that uses pin-up girls to attract attention. Since 
American women, as the economists assure us, pay the 
piper, they might very well call the tune. The Soviet 
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press is also exercised over those ads which invite the 
unwary to Be A Hypnotist, Be A Ventriloquist, Be A 
Cartoonist, Be A Writer, Be A Lord-knows what. We do 
not quite follow the subtle dialectic by which our Soviet 
critics conclude that the object of such advertising is “to 
integrate simple Americans into the criminal world or 
simply to make police spies out of them.” To our simple 
American minds, the harm in these ads is that they waste 
time and money and foster the get-rich-quick mentality, 
and that they lead in very many cases only to frustration. 
While thus indulging in a mea culpa, we cannot, however, 
help reflecting on the Soviet brand of advertising: the 
loud and continuous praise of the freedom to be found 
in the new Peoples’ Democracies, the never-ending re. 
frain of the Kremlin’s desire for peace, the marvelous 
achievements of Soviet science, which has invented the 
airplane, the radio, the movies, everything except—as yet 
—the solar system. 


Vishinsky not vanquished 

The West won the opening skirmish at the Paris Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers, but, if we know our Vishin- 
sky, the main battle has not even begun. Vishinsky’s 
opening move was so weakly mounted that it should be 
considered nothing more than a feint, designed to reveal 
the main strength of the enemy. No one could have been 
expected to take his “Back to Potsdam” invitation seri- 
ously. The West wants more, and so do the Germans, 
than re-establishment of the Allied Control Council in 
Germany and the Inter-Allied Kommandatura in Berlin, 
both subject to the Soviet veto. His proposal of a 
“single German central body within whose competence 
would come the questions of economic and state struc- 
ture” was so vague as to be meaningless. By contrast, 
Mr. Acheson’s rejoinder was reasonable and realistic. 
He reminded the German people of all zones of the prog- 
ress made in the West since Potsdam, and held out the 
prospect of a united Germany, if only Russia would re- 
lax its iron grip on the electorate of the Eastern zone. 
Mr. Acheson successfully used the Molotov technique of 
talking over the heads of the Ministers directly to the 
German people. Mr. Vishinsky will have to meet that 
attractive offer of unification, and when he does, the 
real battle for Germany will be joined. Initial successes 
should not delude us into believing that the final victory 
will be ours. Now is the time to re-read what Mr. 
Acheson said on his departure for Paris: 


We must not forget the lesson that recent history has 
taught us. It would be tragic, indeed, if the first 
signs of success of the vast efforts made in the past 
should be so misinterpreted as to lead us to slacken- 
ing our efforts prematurely . . . We cannot allow 
our foreign policy to be subject to the fluctuations 
produced by a raising and lowering in the inter- 
national temperature. To accept these fluctuations as 
a guide for our policy would be to put in foreign 
hands a large measure of control over the conduct 
of our foreign relations. 


The House Appropriations Committee recently slashed 
$629,730,000 from European Recovery funds for 1950. 
Speaker Sam Rayburn denounced the “ill-considered” 
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action because it weakened Secretary Acheson’s hand at 
Paris.” Unless we resist the temptation to relax our stiff 
foreign policy to save money, Vishinsky may gain the 
upper hand in Paris. 


AFL and CIO march together 

For its rapidly growing listening audience behind the 
Iron Curtain, the Voice of America had some choice bits 
of news last week. From Washington it was able to re- 
port that the CIO executive board had reaffirmed its 
support of the Marshall Plan, had come out boldly for 
the Atlantic Pact, and had voted to disaffiliate from the 
now communist-dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions. Impatient with the Party-line subservience of its 
pro-Soviet minority, which speaks for about fifteen per 
cent of the membership, President Philip Murray and his 
supporters told Harry Bridges (longshoremen), Donald 
Henderson (food workers), Jules Emspak and Albert 
Fitzgerald (electrical workers) and James Durkin (office 
workers) to get in step with CIO policy or get out of the 
organization. They also passed a resolution calling upon 
the national convention to lift the charter of the Farm 
Equipment Workers. Ordered by the convention last No- 
vember to merge with the United Auto Workers, FE has 
stubbornly refused to do so. The Washington story was 
matched by news from Cleveland, where the AFL execu- 
tive council was also in session. Reversing an old stand, 
the AFL voted unanimously to join the CIO in launching 
a non-communist world labor body. President Green said 
that the new organization, which will be formed at a 
meeting in Geneva, June 26, would include only free 
trade unions and would be larger than the WFTU. The 
AFL likewise voted strong support for the Atlantic Pact. 
On workers mesmerized by the myth that the Communists 
are their great defenders, this news will have a terrific 
impact. It is worth a dozen divisions in the cold war. 


Strike in Berlin 

Meanwhile the communist overlords of Eastern Ger- 
many were having a splitting headache. On May 21 the 
Railway Workers Union, demanding that the Soviet 
bosses of the Berlin transportation system pay the 
workers in Western marks, walked out on strike. Not 
accustomed to dealing with democratic unionism, Russian 
officials promptly lost their heads and, in the worst and 
now mostly abandoned capitalist tradition, rushed in 
strike-breakers. The result was a bloody riot, which any- 
one familiar with the ways of democracy could easily 
have foreseen. Though the Soviet administrators pleaded 
with the British and Americans to take them off the hook, 
the latter were not too eager to intervene. In a real 
democracy, when workers strike for just demands, we 
don’t have much use for scabs, or for managements which 
employ them. Someone should explain that to the Rus- 
sians. And this, too, will be an interesting story to send 
through the Iron Curtain. 


Talking turkey on satellite recovery 


At Geneva, where the UN Economic Commission for 
Europe ended its sessions last week, the U. S. delegate, 











Paul Porter, made a very fine contribution to inter- 
national understanding. After listening for several days 
to charges that the U. S. embargo on certain exports to 
Iron Curtain countries was retarding their recovery, Mr. 
Porter put an end to the farce by some of the bluntest 
talking yet heard at an international confab. He insisted 
that the main reason why the recovery of the satellite 
countries was proceeding so slowly must be looked for 
in Moscow; and he intimated that the Soviet stooges at 
the meeting knew this very well. Said the undiplomatic 
Mr. Porter: 
The plain fact is that economic development in 
Eastern Europe is subordinated to political and 
ideological preoccupations, that trade is distorted for 
political ends by the imposition of force, be it phy- 
sical or political, in such a way as to subordinate 
the legitimate economic interests of weaker areas to 
the selfish ends of a stronger one and to reduce the 
living standard of all peoples to that of the Soviet 
Union. 
After this blast, the U. S. delegate descended to detail. 
Quoting chapter and verse from the trade agreements 
which the Kremlin has imposed on Hungary and Ru- 
mania—which were supposed to be secret—Mr. Porter 
showed that they were nothing more than a crude formula 
for economic rape. “Russia supplies low-grade cotton, 
rancid butter and inferior gasoline,” he said, “in return 
for the most important goods that Eastern Europe has 
available for export.” Observers agreed that Mr. Porter’s 
plain talking cleared the air and stopped the Soviet propa- 
ganda campaign cold. As a result, the delegates devoted 
their energies to serious economic talk. They prepared 
the way, in the event Mr. Vishinsky should play ball at 
Paris, to a resumption of mutually beneficial East-West 
trade. 


Never underestimate their power 

In Germany there are 125 women to every 100 men 
between the ages of 20 and 50. If only because of their 
numbers, it is imperative that they be enlisted in the 
gigantic job of rehabilitating their shattered communi- 
ties. We are glad to learn that our Military Government 
recognizes the importance of the women of its zone. 
Through its Woman’s Affairs Section, capably directed 
by Miss Ruth Woodsmall, it is encouraging them to join 
civic groups which are slowly learning to handle local 
problems by cooperative, organized effort. We hope that 
when the State Department takes over, it will continue 
and even expand the operations of the Woman’s Affairs 
Section. Its job is at once highly important and distres- 
singly difficult. After years of compulsory membership 
in nazi organizations, the women of Germany are suspici- 
ous of any organization. The vast majority have had no 
education after their fourteenth year. They have had no 
experience in public affairs, a realm reserved in the past 
exclusively to men. It will take a long time to train them 
in democratic procedures. The best proof that it is worth 
doing is the fact that the Communist Party (KPD) is 
bending every effort to win the wonien of Germany by 
special attention in its platform to their needs and by 
offering them administrative posts in the organization. 
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The CP has recruited more women than any other party 
in Germany. Neither the Christian Democratic Union 
(CDU) nor the Free Democratic Parties (FDP) has any 
pregram directed to women. The Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) does give women some training, and places 
them in administrative offices, but frowns on their par- 
ticipation in civic affairs. If our State Department of- 
ficials encourage the women of our zone to work out 
their own problems through community action, on an 
equal basis with the men and outside of partisan politics, 
it will win powerful allies and will hasten the day when 
it can safely leave Germany to the Germans. 


Plain talk in the Philippines 

In the great crisis in the Far East the Philippines are 
directly threatened. A joint pastoral of the Catholic 
hierarchy of the Philippines, the only Christian nation in 
the Orient, examines the communist threat and in plain 
speech declares the peril can be escaped only by “the 
vigorous execution of reforms that will let men see the 
beauty and experience the joy of living in a truly Chris- 
tian social order.” Realism and incisiveness characterize 
the pastoral, which will appear in a coming issue of the 
Catholic Mind. The hypocrisy of Catholics “who make 
an outward show of piety while they refuse justice and 
charity to the workers” is pilloried by the bishops. Alms- 
giving and similar “temporary measures of relief” do not 
satisfy serious obligations, the wealthy are told. They 
should seek “a more permanent solution by enlisting their 
wealth in enterprises that increase the output of useful 
goods and furnish productive employment to many men.” 
That is the kind of leadership that will effectively check 
the growth of communism in the Orient and—incidentally 
—keep the Filipinos as our friends. Both are reasons, 
in addition to strict justice, for early action on S.1033, a 
bill introduced by Senator J. Howard McGrath to correct 
an unintended discrimination in the Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1946. No new appropriation is required to 
see to it that private hospitals and schools are given equal 
compensation with public institutions toward the re- 
placement cost of buildings damaged in the war. The 
Act at present affords them only 5 per cent of this cost. 


Our London bridge is falling down 

As the late, unlamented Adolph Hitler once remarked: 
“The British never surrender,” or words to that effect. 
Though we have beaten them over the years at practically 
everything—from rowing and golf to squash and Chinese 
checkers—the British go doggedly on. No wonder they 
can lose all the battles and still win wars. Now their 
grim perseverance is beginning to pay off. We sent our 
two top-ranking stars to play in the British Women’s 
Golf Tournament, which Americans have won two years 
running, and look what happens. Before the third round 
was reached the American girls were on the sidelines 
worrying not about putts but about reservations for the 
flight home. Still more upsetting was the British victory 
in the European team-of-four bridge championship. We 
take considerable pride in our bridge over here. We are 
the greatest bridge-playing nation in the world. Appar- 
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ently our cousins-across-the-sea don’t read our clippings, 
Two weeks ago we sent a team of four all-stars to London, 
and the British, using ten different players, soundly 
trounced them. Well, beat them anyway. At the end of 
ninety-six boards the British were ahead by just thirty 
points—the value of a single overtrick. Perhaps the 
feminine touch did it. Women frequently play more 
steadily, if less imaginatively, than men, and the British 
had a woman on their team. At any rate, despite all the 
bridge books we write, all the cards we manufacture, all 
the tables we build, all the bidding systems we invent, 
the British gained possession of the prized Crowninshield 
Cup, emblematic of European-American supremacy. 
Glory be, now we have to rely on young Frank Stranahan 
from Toledo and Willie Turnesa of the famous golfing clan 
to salvage something from the British Men’s Amateur, 
which is being played this year, of all places, at Port- 
marnock, outside of Dublin. Both previous winners, they 
started the grind co-favorites to win the title. As we rush 
to press, despite some misadventures with the Irish roses 
which carpet the sandy rough, they are safely past the 
third round. Keep your eye on the ball, boys, don’t let 
us down. 


Death of James Forrestal 

Within three days of one another, two national ce- 
lebrities, in widely different fields, recently came to most 
tragic ends. On May 19, T. O. Heggen, young author 
of the tremendously successful novel and “unashamed” 
Broadway hit, Mister Roberts, was found dead, apparent- 
ly from an overdose of sleeping tablets, He was only 
twenty-nine years old. On May 21, our country’s first 
Secretary of Defense, James Vincent Forrestal, in a fit 
of despondency jumped to his death from a window 
of the National Naval Medical Center in Washington. 
He was fifty-seven. Since his retirement on March 28 he 
had suffered from an “excessive occupational fatigue,” 
which brought him to the edge of mental derangement. 
“This able and devoted public servant,” declared Presi- 
dent Truman, “was as truly a casualty of the war as if 
he had died on the firing line.” Everyone who knew Mr. 
Forrestal testified to his harrowing sense of responsibility 
in the newly created office ke was called upon to fill. He 
was accused of favoring the Navy, which he had served, 
at the expense of the Air Force. He was accused of he- 
ing pro-Arab because of his concern for our oil re- 
sources in the Near East. Being a perfectionist, these 
criticisms took a heavy toll. Men of religious faith 
occasionally undergo similar breakdowns, but a perfectly 
balanced religious attitude should offer a solvent to the 
hazards of perfectionism and oversensitiveness to criti- 
cism. “If God be with us, who shall be against us?” 
The case of T. O. Heggen spells out the emptiness of 
sudden fame and fortune. With royalties of $4,000 a 
week, he could still find no peace of mind. Like Ross F. 
Lockridge, Jr., author of Raintree County, young Heggen 
saw the fruits of fabulous success turn acid. Such start- 
ling examples should teach us anew that love of God and 
reliance on Him alone can anchor our minds to the 
moorings for which we were made. 
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Social scientists are wont to speculate on the composite 
effect on a free society of a number of disparate actions. 

If that statement seems less than clear to my readers, 
let me illustrate by taking up where I left off last week: 
the matter of a possible deficit for the Government’s 
fiscal year 1950. At this writing, this seems to have 
every member of Congress running around in circles. 
The “economy bloc” of which the newspapers are so 
fond is probably less like a bloc than any other we have 
ever had. It is as fluid as water. Its members are never 
the same from week to week. Its leader, Senator Byrd, 
who has made a profession of economizing, can never 
be sure at any one time who are his followers and who 
are not. 

The reason lies in the nature of Congress, which is a 
composite of dozens of different interests. Each of these 
interests, operating independently, wants money spent on 
its own pet project. That is why, rather late in our his- 
tory, we decided to imitate the British House of Com- 
mons and have a budget. The difference is that with us 
the budget comes from without the Legislature, from the 
President, whereas in Britain it comes from within, from 
the Cabinet, and is tightly controlled by the ruling party. 

Here is our Congress, for example, considering a bill 
appropriating $300 million for aid to education as if it 
were something new, when it had before it a Hoover 
Committee task-force report with the startling informa- 
tion that last year the Federal Government actually spent 
$3.4 billion on education. At least nineteen Departments 
or agencies are sponsoring and paying for educational 
and research projects in schools, colleges and universities. 
Many institutions receive at least half their income from 
the Federal Government. 

About two-thirds of the total figure, of course, is being 
spent for veterans’ education and rehabilitation. About 
$1 billion more is spent on projects which can roughly 
be called educational, since the money is being spent 
through educational institutions, public and private. Thus 
our Government is really putting out a lot of money for 
education. This year’s appropriations, taken together, 
will come to more. 

What happens is that $10 million here, $20 million 
there, $100 million there get added to appropriation bills. 
They never appeared in the original budget at all. The 
regular Departments and agencies go before the Bureau 
of the Budget and then before the appropriation sub- 
committees. In nearly every case their demands are shav- 
ed down, never raised. Then in the full committee, and 
sometimes on the floor before the vote, hundreds of mil- 
lions are added here and there, amounting perhaps to 
billions, never contemplated in the budget. To repeat 
what I said in the beginning, “the composite effect of a 
number of disparate actions” is incalculable. 

Witrrip Parsons. 





Summer Occasions: Catholic University: Institute for 
Catholic Social Studies, June 27-Aug. 4. For priests, 
religious and seminarians; clearance with bishop or supe- 
rior required (write Rev. Louis Arand, S.S., Divinity 
College, Catholic University) . . . Washington, D. C., 
June 13-18: Institute on Industry, sponsored jointly by 
NCCW and Social Action Dept., NCWC (Miss Linna E. 
Bresette, Social Action Dept., NCWC, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington 5, D. C.) . . . Seminarians’ Catholic 
Action Study Weeks: topic, “Obstacles to the Christian- 
ization of Youth”; weeks held June 14-18, Skaneateles 
Lake, Syracuse, N. Y.; June 20-24, Villanova College, 
Philadelphia; June 21-25, University of Notre Dame; also 
at Kirkwood, Mo., St. Benedict, Ore., Lafayette, La. 
(Frank Jordan, St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee 7, Wis.) 
. .. Correction: the Tenth National Liturgical Week, Aug. 
22-26, will be held at St. Louis, Mo., in the Fieldhouse of 
St. Louis University, and not (as was alleged here May 
21) in Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo. The latter is 
the address of the Secretary of the Conference. 

> Rev. Bernard R. Hubbard, S.J., received the first annual 
Globe Trotter Award of the World Geographic Society, 
Los Angeles. The award is “to give recognition to men 
making films for the better understanding of the world 
and its peoples.” Father Hubbard’s film, Trailer Tour to 
Alaska, made last summer, won the award over films on 
Scandinavia, Peru, Scotland, Belgium and France. 

> The death of Msgr. John M. Cooper, head of the depart- 
ment of anthropology, Catholic University of America, is 
a loss to religion, science and the cause of interracial 
justice. As one who knew him remarked, he had a 
faculty for “building bridges.” A nationally known scien- 
tist, one-time president of the American Anthropological 
Association, vice president of the American Folklore 
Society, fellow of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and member of the Washington 
Academy of Science, he was invited to assist the Catholic 
Biblical Association with his anthropological knowledge. 
He taught religion after a system of his own devising at 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C., and the end-product 
was a four-volume work, Religion Outlines for Colleges. 
With a bridge between Catholic doctrine and anthropo- 
logical science, he aided greatly the work of interracial 
understanding. All this besides his lectures, the writing 
of scientific books, and investigations in the field as far 
north as the subarctic. 

> Japan acquired a third Catholic institution of higher 
learning with the opening, May 2, of the Nagoya Catholic 
University, conducted by the Society of the Divine Word. 
(The other two are the International Women’s University, 
conducted by Religious of the Sacred Heart, and Sophia 
Catholic University, a Jesuit institution.) Nagoya offers 
courses in arts and sciences, and plans to add law, educa- 
tion, history, philosophy, anthropology. C.K. 
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UN “prayer room”’ 


According to UN officials, their decision some time ago 
to provide a “prayer room” in their new headquarters 
in Manhattan has evoked an enthusiastic response. 

Giving recognition to Almighty God’s overlordship is 
a very good thing in an organization designed to build 
world peace. Giving architectural expression to belief in 
God by setting aside a special chamber for religion is 
also, in itself, quite appropriate. Since secularism and 
atheistic communism are today threatening mankind’s 
spiritual foundations everywhere, we welcome the de- 
cision of UN officials to highlight the importance of re- 
ligion in the task of organizing world peace. 

This arrangement, however, plunges the UN into the 
vortex of present-day controversies about the proper re- 
lationship of government and religion. These contro- 
versies arise mostly, though not exclusively, because re- 
ligion, in the only forms in which it is practised, is 
broken up into conflicting beliefs and groups. There are, 
to begin with, the so-called “world religions,” a term used 
to embrace Christianity, Moslemism, Hinduism, Judaism 
and Buddhism. Within these religious groups there have 
arisen various “sects,” whose adherents are almost as 
directly opposed to each other as Moslems are opposed 
to Hindus. 

The choice facing the UN, it is reported, is whether 
to set aside space for each of the “great religions,” or 
te limit its recognition of religion to the central concept 
of the existence and providence of Almighty God. 

If the UN “prayer room” were merely a cultural ex- 
hibit, the former choice might be appropriate. But the 
room is apparently conceived as a place for the practice 
of religion in the form of private meditation. We there- 
fore feel that the UN would exceed its proper role as a 
political body if it tried to make all the theological de- 
cisions involved in setting up chapels for different re- 
ligions. Catholics, for example, cannot very well share 
a chapel with “Christians” who, in the light of Catholic 
belief, mutilate a great part of Christ’s teaching. Besides, 
the separation of religious groups into “world religions” 
inevitably suggests their equal standing. This is a theo- 
logical assumption to which Catholics—and, we hope, all 
Christians—cannot give countenance. 

The American solution to this problem of civic pro- 
fession of religious belief can be found in the Thanks- 
giving Day proclamations of our Presidents. These are 
limited, for the most part, to expressions which any be- 
liever can accept: belief in a personal God, the Ruler 
of heaven and earth, on whose power and goodness all 
human well-being depends. 

We strongly urge the UN authorities to limit the re- 
ligious implications of their “prayer room” to this cor- 
nerstone of all religion. Since the room is to have a 
civic setting, no person frequenting it will be under- 
stood as committing himself to this minimum of religious 
belief to the exclusion of other doctrines he believes 
equally true and equally necessary. All he can be said to 
countenance is, first, this basic religious belief in a per- 
sonal God, and secondly, the fact that under civic aus- 
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pices this is the limit of public religious profession pos- 
sible in the UN. There need be no overtones to which 
anyone must, in conscience, object. 

The proposal of a UN “prayer room,” even limited in 
this way, may still give rise to some uneasiness. We 
hope that UN officials will appreciate the wisdom of 
American experience and will avoid hopeless confusion 
and inevitable dissension by choosing this alternative. 
It is the only workable solution to the problem confront- 
ing the UN in carrying out its laudable decision to give 
religion a place in the UN headquarters. 


How far disinflation ? 


“In disregarding the facts on purchasing power,” the 
vice president of the nation’s leading advertising agency 
told a Manhattan audience two weeks ago, “we have done 
a fairly complete job of talking ourselves into a depres- 
sion.” 

With that judgment the editors of this Review are 
strongly inclined to agree. Despite lower farm earnings 
and the modest decline in production from the peak last 
fall, total disposable personal income, after taxes, ran 
seven per cent higher the first quarter of 1949 than it did 
a year ago. Real purchasing power was six per cent 
higher. Individuals ended 1948 with a nest egg of $200 
billion; they have since added to it. The ratio of con- 
sumer debt to savings is so favorable today that such 
debt could be increased sixty per cent without exceeding 
the ratio which prevailed in 1940. Corporations, with 
billions in working capital, are in an equally liquid posi- 
tion. No wonder C. F. Hughes, business-news editor of 
the New York Times, recently wrote that the so-called 
disinflation was “more a ‘mental state’ than anything 
else.” 

One of the reasons for this “mental state,” as Harvard 
economist Sumner H. Slichter pointed out last week, is 
the fatalistic belief that every boom must be followed 
by a bust. This point of view ignores both the unique 
characteristics of the postwar boom and the many means 
we now have, which never before existed, of coping with 
a recession. The “bust is inevitable” mentality is a crea- 
ture of habit and emotion, a product of those vague, 
nameless fears which some people, goodness knows why, 
love to cultivate. 

A more intellectually respectable reason for pessimism 
is based on the recent decline in spending, both by busi- 
ness and consumers. A decline in spending forces prices 
downward; and falling prices lead in turn to further 
declines in spending, because people defer buying if they 
feel that prices may go lower still. This vicious spiral 
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begets production cuts and unemployment. Something 
like this is clearly happening right now, and the pessi- 
mists are convinced that it is certain to go right on 
happening for some time to come. 


Against this reasoning Professor Slichter (in the N. Y. 
Times Magazine for May 22) offers five solid arguments: 
1) consumers need all sorts of durable goods and busi- 
ness needs plant and equipment; 2) both business and 
consumers have the ready cash or credit to satisfy their 
needs; 3) business is starting to let some of the air out 
of inflated postwar prices; 4) neither corporations nor 
consumers are likely to postpone buying very long. (This 
is especially true of corporations, which are gradually 
using up inventories and must sooner or later re-enter 
the market.) ; 5) government spending, local, State and 
Federal, is largely compensating for the lack of private 
spending. It is up $7 or $8 billion over 1948. 

In the light of this analysis it appears that many 
businessmen are selling our economic system short. Too 
many of them are talking as if the current disinflation 
is a really dangerous development and not the healthy 
shakedown that it surely is. The trouble is that if all this 
lugubrious talk and mournful headshaking should con- 
tinue, the pessimists may yet turn disinflation into the 
depression which the Kremlin confidently expects. How 
odd it is that so many defenders of our system of private 
enterprise sound so much like editorials in the Daily 
Worker. Isn’t it about time to forget predictions of im- 
pending doom and go about the job of satisfying the 
enormous needs of the American people? 


Judicial “‘activists’’ 


The five-to-four decision of the Supreme Court on May 
16 in the case of Terminiello v. City of Chicago calls 
for further discussion (Am. 5/28, p. 273). 

Justice Douglas devoted less than five pages to his 
almost curt majority opinion. He contended, and four 
of his colleagues agreed with him, that the trial judge’s 
instructions to the Chicago jury contained one sentence 
which collided with the right of free speech guaranteed 
by the Federal Constitution against local and State in- 
fringement. In that sentence the judge defined as a 
“breach of the peace” a speech which “stirs the public 
to anger, invites dispute, brings about a condition of 
unrest, or creates a disturbance.” 

In separate dissenting opinions, both Chief Justice 
Vinson and Justice Frankfurter categorically denied that 
the Supreme Court has any right, on the basis of that 
one sentence, to strike down a decision of the trial court, 
the Appellate Court and the Supreme Court of the State 
of Illinois. Their argument is simple but cogent. The 
U. S. Supreme Court in such a case has only one duty: 
to decide whether, on the basis of the charge made by 
the defendant, the Illinois courts had correctly applied 
the Federal protection afforded freedom of speech. 

These dissenters, with whom Justices Jackson and 
Burton concurred, argued that Father Terminiello’s 
counsel had never singled out as the reason for his con- 
viction the sentence in the trial judge’s instruction which 


Justice Douglas for the majority found to be constitu- 
tionally offensive. In their opinion, the Supreme Court 
was not asked: “Is that one sentence in conflict with the 
Federal Constitution?” It was asked: “Is the Chicago 
ordinance, as generally construed by Chicago courts, in 
conflict with it?” Chief Justice Vinson made the legal 
issue absolutely clear by declaring: 
If the petitioner’s counsel, who carefully made other 
constitutional objections throughout the proceedings 
below, had brought any issue here as to the constitu- 
tional validity of that instruction, I would agree with 
the Court’s decision. 
In a word, the Chief Justice refused to answer a question 


which neither the Supreme Court nor the Illinois courts 
had ever been asked. If the question had been raised in 
Illinois, he would have given the same reply on appeal 
that Justice Douglas gave without even being asked. 

This issue springs out of the general rule that the func- 
tion of the U. S. Supreme Court, as a court of review, is 
limited by American procedural law. The responsibility 
for asking the right questions rests with the lawyers for 
the accused. The only responsibility of an appellate court 
is to give the right answers to such questions. 

Why is this procedural rule so important? Because 
only by adhering to it can nine judges on the Supreme 
Court address themselves to the same issues. These is- 
sues are defined by counsel and placed on the record 
before the Court. If every justice can introduce alto- 
gether new issues on his own, no joint decisions can be 
reached. Each man would be deciding a different, “self- 
generated” contention, instead of the issues defined in 
the appeal. They would certainly not be reviewing the 
same questions the lower courts had ruled on, which is 
all an appellate court is supposed to do. 

The majority, resting their judgment solely on one 
sentence in the trial judge’s instructions, naturally con- 
tend that this sentence “might” have been the reason for 
the jury’s decision to convict. But this supposition was 
thought up by the majority. They implicitly admit that 
they were not asked by counsel to evaluate such a sup- 
position. The proper assumption should be that counsel 
for Father Terminiello did not think that the jury reached 
its decision on account of that sentence. If they did, 
they should have made an issue of it. 

This is about as good an example as can be found of 
Justice Douglas’ new concept of the role of courts. He 
contends, and his behavior conforms to his contention, 
that a judge is bound to render such decisions as he 
thinks will shape American society in the “best” way 
our law will allow. If the judge believes one decision 
would be better than another, and that it can be squared 
with our law, he will make it. Since such a judge wants 
to square it with our law, he usually can find a way. 
Four Justices—Douglas, Black, Rutledge and, with less 
aggressiveness, Murphy—subscribe to this “activist” view 
of the judicial function. In the present case Justice Reed 
sided with them to make a bare majority. 

The “activist” temperament is not, in our opinion, a 
judicial temperament at all. It transforms a judge into 
an advocate. And it is dangerous, for reasons we will 
explore later. 
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Asbestos strike continues 


As the strike of 3,500 Catholic labor-union asbestos 
workers in Quebec enters its fourteenth week, the conflict 
assumes international significance (cf. AM. 5/21, p. iii; 
5/28, p. 300). 

The principal demands of the unions—increase of 
wages by 15c an hour, dust protection, security funds, 
the “Rand formula” (union security)—do not corre- 
spond with the union’s real aims, according to Canadian 
Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., the largest company affected by 
the strike. These aims, the company says, amount to 
interference with management’s prerogatives, though the 
company’s statement is vague as to just how manage- 
ment’s rights are really invaded. The unions, on the 
other hand, believe the company’s fears rest upon a 
misconception of the proper relations of management 
and labor. 

The dispute is now complicated by a series of painful 
events: efforts of the company to break the strike, with 
consequent violent reactions on the part of certain of 
the strikers; arrest of five union officials; reported bru- 
tality on the part of the Provincial police and alleged 
denial of basic civil rights; a demand for a Federal in- 
vestigation; appeal by the union to the Ambassador of the 
United States. 

Editorials in the Ensign, Canada’s leading English- 
language Catholic weekly, sketch the broad lines of the 
asbestos situation. The Catholic unions are reported to 
have received expressions of sympathy and support from 
the large international labor groups, the CIO and AFL, 
and their respective affiliates in Canada. Communists, 
who wished to capitalize on the dispute, have been unable 
to break the solidly anti-communist bloc of the associated 
unions. Remarks the Ensign (May 21): 

The stumbling block seems to be the question formu- 

lated by the Johns-Manville Company when it de- 

clared that “there is now a growing tendency on 
the part of the Syndicate leaders to preach a doctrine 
opposing capitalism and upholding a philosophy 
that is more closely akin to communism and social- 
ism. 

The Ensign had already declared on May 7: 

The leaders of the Catholic unions may or may not 

have been right in the conduct of their negotiations, 

but it is entirely unwarranted and unhelpful for any 
employer to cast doubts on the orthodoxy of their 
basic convictions. 

It is evident from his remarks that Mr. Brown 
believes Catholicism to be a socially conservative 
force, anxious to support the existing capitalistic or- 
der. . . . The present leaders of the Catholic unions 
would only be following papal directives if they 
sought to elevate what had heretofore been mere 
wage contracts into some form of partnership. 

The brunt of the government attack, according to the 
Ensign, has been directed against what some government 
officials term “Church interference.” Behind the decisions 
taken by the Archbishops of Montreal and Quebec lies, 
however, a long study of government policy. Agreements 
for a labor code had been worked out but were rejected 
by Quebec’s Prime Minister Duplessis. “Government pres- 
sure has been used ‘to have certain priests silenced’ for 
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pleading for aid to the striking families, but all such 
government efforts were rejected,” the Ensign continues, 


The grant of $50,000 a year to the Social Study De- 
partment of Laval University under Father G.-H. 
Levesque [O.P.] has to date been withheld. Similar 
withholding of government grants to the University 
of Montreal is threatened. | 

Though no position has been taken by Church authorities 


on the merits of the strike, their attitude was clearly de. 
fined by Archbishop Charbonneau of Montreal. The 
Archbishop stated that the Church ‘cannot stand aside in 
the face of the human suffering caused the strikers and 
their families in a situation where the Government has 
abandoned the position of protecting the common good 
as against the interests of a party to the dispute. 


Monks and their habits 


You wouldn’t think the decline in night clubs would con- 
stitute a discernible deterrent to prayer. It turns out, 
though, that there aren’t more copies of Thomas Merton’s 
Seeds of Contemplation available because there aren't 
more night clubs being opened or renovated. “Monks 
Cloth” was chosen as the binding of this astonishingly 
successful book on the spiritual life by the author of the 
astonishingly successful Seven Storey Mountain. The 
rough burlap, intended to connote penitential sack-cloth, 
has been much in favor as wall decoration in the fancier 
hot spots. Disinflation, however, has dampened enthusi- 
asm for opening new lavish centers of entertainment; and 
textile manufacturers, unimpressed by the importance of 
either entertainment or prayer, are cutting production of 
“Monks Cloth.” 

The falling-off in night-club business would not disturb 
either Thorstein Veblen, who had a puritanical hatred of 
“conspicuous consumption,” or Thomas Merton, who is 
explaining and practising the primacy of prayer. Veblen’s 
recreations were earthier and less elaborate than any- 
thing the Stork Club can contrive. As a hard-headed 
economist he would probably suggest that New Direc- 
tions, Merton’s publishers, buy a wall or two of a collap- 
sing cabaret. Merton’s message to the modern world is 
more direct still. It offers an escape from the boredom 
of “being entertained.” It explains that there are sub- 
stantial satisfactions in the manual work of a farm hand, 
that there are unsuspected delights in a solitude that offers 
the opportunity to discover one’s self and to find God 
within us. 

For a hundred years the silent lives of the Cistercians 
of the Strict Observance have been telling Americans the 
things that currently so intrigue them in Seeds of Con- 
templation. On June 1 a centenary will be fittingly ob- 
served at Gethsemani, Ky., with an open-air Solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass. There will be rejoicing in the five younger 
Trappist monasteries—in Rhode Island, New Mexico, 
Iowa, Georgia, and Utah—because the roots of contem- 
plative life, planted at Gethsemani, have notably flourish- 
ed in our country in the last few years. Thomas Merton, 
walking in the procession on June 1, will have another 
reason for rejoicing. The week before, on Ascension 
Thursday, he was ordained priest. 
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Paul Blanshard and | 
the Catholic Church 


George H. Dunne, S.J. 








I: Preface to Criticism 


Paul Blanshard’s controversial articles about the Catholic 
Church, which originally appeared in the Nation maga- 
zine, have now been published, in extended and revised 
form, as a book (American Freedom and Catholic Power. 
By Paul Blanshard. The Beacon Press, Boston, 1949). In 
this article and others which will follow I shall examine 
the book, which the author himself represents as “a rea- 
soned and temperate discussion of the place of Catholic 
power in our national life” (Blanshard, op. cit., p. 3) and 
which Dr. John Haynes Holmes recommends as “ac- 
curate, sound in argument, objective in spirit—a solid 
piece of work if I ever saw one” (quoted in the advertise- 
ments) . 


| THINK IT IS IMPORTANT at the outset sharply to 
define the scope and purpose of these articles. I do 
not intend to “answer” Blanshard’s charges. This needs 
to be made quite clear, inasmuch as Blanshard’s favorite 
rebuttal to any criticism is to boast that his critic has not 
refuted his accusations (cf. Blanshard’s letter in the 
Humanist, August, 1948, p. 54). To refute Blanshard’s 
charges would require several volumes. A paragraph, a 
sentence, even a phrase suffices to make an accusation. 
A book may be required to refute it. To make a charge it 
is enough to say that the Catholic doctrine on a specific 
moral problem is based on nothing but “arbitrary theo- 
logical formulas.” To refute the charge adequately would 
require a comprehensive discussion of the precise nature 
of Catholic doctrine, its history, the sources and principles 
of Catholic moral theology. The fomenters of bigotry, 
whether racial or religious, have always taken full advan- 
tage of this fact. 

The issue with which I am concerned in these articles 
is whether Blanshard’s book is, as he and his publishers 
contend, an objective criticism or a contribution to the 
literature of religious bigotry. In examining this question 
I shall, of course, answer some of his charges, but only 
for the purpose indicated. 

Neither shall I be able within the limits of these articles 
to call attention to all the examples of prejudice in 
Blanshard’s book. They are legion. Often prejudice lurks 
in a nuance, in the turn of a phrase, in a sly innuendo. 
(For an example of the latter, see his remarks about the 
priest in the confessional: “Particularly when the penitent 
is a woman, her mind in the process of unburdening her 
regrets and worries is delivered, so to speak, wide open 
to the priest.” Blanshard, American Freedom and Catholic 
Power, p. 39.) It is when he employs this technique, as 
he does over and over again, that Blanshard operates on 
the lowest level of religious bigotry and takes his proper 


Father George H. Dunne, S.J., took his doctorate in 
Political Science at the University of Chicago, and is 
well known for his lectures and writings in the fields 
of interracial relations, socialism and allied topics. His 
answer to Mr. Blanshard’s Nation articles, in the 
March 12, 1948 issue of the Commonweal, was widely 
acclaimed. 


place alongside the Menace, with which he likes to think 
he has nothing in common (see Blanshard, op. cit., 
p. 266). I shall have to be satisfied to point out the main 
distortions which vitiate the book so completely that even 
the just criticisms and truths which it contains are hope- 
lessly compromised by the prejudice of the whole. And 
this is, perhaps, the most unfortunate thing about the 
book. There are serious questions about Catholic atti- 
tudes and policies which need to be frankly and honestly 
discussed. The Catholic attitude on the question of the 
union of Church and State is one. Blanshard has so 
poisoned the atmosphere that the possibility of a healthy 
airing of these questions is greatly lessened. 

Certain other preliminary observations are called for. 
Blanshard and his publishers make a point of the fact 
that his book is well documented. It is quite possible to 
write a book in which, for the most part, the facts, to the 
extent that they are stated, are correctly stated and well 
documented, but which is yet prejudiced and false. 

Let me give two examples of how this is done. The 
first is one, of a great many, taken from Blanshard’s book. 
It is possible to cite abundant documentation to estab- 
lish the fact that the Catholic Church teaches that “there 
is no salvation outside the Church.” This is an indis- 
putable fact. If one leaves it there, without adding the 
theological commentary which explains the doctrine, the 
reader is left to infer that Protestants, Jews and pagans 
are necessarily lost. A wholly false impression is created 
upon the basis of a documented fact. The whole truth is 
that the Church teaches that no man is lost unless he 
deliberately rejects God. Those who are in good faith 
and live according to the lights given them are “inside” 
the Church whether they know it or not. Protestants 
might be amused at the notion of possibly belonging 
willy-nilly to the Catholic Church, but they hardly have 
grounds for being furious—as they might well be, if they 
thought they were inevitably assigned to hell by the 
Catholic Church (see “Boston College Case,” Am. 4/30 
p. 150). 

My other example is a little anti-semitic tract I might 
compose in the style employed by Blanshard throughout 
his book, merely by substituting “Jewish” for “Catholic.” 
It is done by mixing facts with bigoted slantings: 

The American Jewish people have done their best to 

join the rest of America, but the rabbis have never 

been assimilated. They are still fundamentally East- 
ern European or Near Asian in their spirit and direc- 

tives (cf. Blanshard, op. cit., p. 10). 


It would be a mistake to judge the power of the 
Jewish community in terms of numbers only. Even 
a minority bloc in the population can make a 
tremendous impression if it is closely knit (cf. Blan- 


shard, op. cit., p. 11). 
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The Jewish synagogue is an important item in the 
technique of denominational display. The synagogue 
is usually a big synagogue, and often an oversized 


synagogue. 
. The big synagogue in the American com- 
munity is the Exhibit A of rabbinical power, and the 

Jewish people have accepted it as their symbol of 

success even when it is heavily mortgaged (cf. Blan- 

shard, op. cit., p. 12). 

The observer of any Jewish religious ceremony is 
impressed by its foreign character. Even the names 
of their feast days emphasize their foreign prove- 
nance: Rosh Hodesh, Rosh Hashanah, Yom Kippur, 
Hanukah, Lag Beomer, Shavuot. They are celebrated 
with elaborate ceremonies in the synagogues, with 
impressive pageantry and a great many chants sung 
by a be-shawled cantor and be-shawled choral 
assistants. These chants sound strange to ears ac- 
customed to the traditional American melodies of 
Cole Porter or even, though he is a Jew, of Irving 
Berlin. 

These feasts and their ceremonial pageantry, com- 
memorating events that happened thousands of years 
ago in a remote and foreign part of the world, annoy 
and disturb non-Jewish Americans, who are likely 
to ask: “Is not such religious observance of servility 
to the historic memories of the Chosen Race utterly 
contrary to the American tradition?” “What good 
American cares about the Bar Cochba Revolt, sixty 
years after the destruction of the Temple in Jeru- 
salem?” “How did this Asiatic posturing ever get 
to the United States?” (cf. Blanshard, op. cit., p. 
15). 

I am ashamed to have written this even by way of ex- 
ample. It is anti-semitism worthy of Gerald K. Smith— 
or of Paul Blanshard. 

Each of the facts stated, to the extent that it is stated, 
is true and easily documented. Yet the total impression 
created is wholly false. It is not necessary here to analyze 
the technique employed to achieve this misleading result. 
It should be obvious to the discerning critic. What is 
difficult to understand is that otherwise intelligent and 
discerning people (a Norman Thomas for example— 
cf. Nation, May 14, 1949, pp. 560 ff.), are blind to a 
prejudice in Blanshard which they would detect imme- 
diately if it were anti-semitic instead of anti-Catholic. 

Whether Blanshard employs these techniques con- 
sciously or subconsciously I do not know. That is a ques- 
tion that touches upon his honesty. I think it is altogether 
probable that Blanshard is honest in his convictions. An 
objectively dishonest criticism may proceed from a sub- 
jectively honest man who is blinded by his own preju- 
dices. I suppose it is quite possible for a Blanshard to get 
to heaven hating the Catholic Church. Paul Blanshard 
and Father Leonard Feeney to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, this is, I think, Catholic teaching. 

One of Blanshard’s troubles is that he suffers from a 
delusion of his own infallibility. He does not admit the 
possibility of his being in error. Consequently he does 
not admit the possibility of anyone disagreeing with him 
for reasons of honest and independent intellectual judg- 
ment. If you are a Catholic layman and disagree with his 
doctrines, it is because you are duped by “the priests.” 
If you are a priest (after a few chapters of Blanshard 
the very name has acquired a sinister connotation) and 
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disagree with him, it is simply because you are a dummy 
for a ventriloquist Pope. 


Thus, in answering an article of mine (see Common- 


weal, March 12, 1948), in which I discussed his first 
three Nation articles, Blanshard dismisses me contemptu- 
ously: “Naturally, my criticisms would be offensive to a 
member of the priesthood because a priest is bound by 
oath to accept and propagate the very policies which | 
hold to be reactionary” (Humanist, August, 1948, p. 53). 

This is a fair example of Blanshard’s technique 
throughout his book. Let us examine it closely. It reveals 
much about the hollowness of Blanshard’s claim to be an 
impartial and objective critic. To say that he disagreed 
with me, to point out that my facts were wrong, or to 
insist that my argument was faulty for such and such a 
reason, would be fair debate. To dismiss from the start 
anything I might have to say, upon the ground, clearly 
implied, that a priest is incapable of being honest, sincere, 
objective or intellectually convinced, is not fair debate. 

I have not at any time taken an “oath to accept and 
propagate” any policies, nor do I know of any priest 
who has. I am a Catholic because I believe in the truth 
of the Catholic doctrinal position. I do not agree with all 
the policies of every or of any Pope, much less of every 

or of any nig nor is there anything in my faith 
which obliges me to do 
so. (Blanshard con- 
stantly confuses policy 
with doctrine, doctrine 
with policy, and con- 
fuses matters of pious 
belief, of opinion and 
of Ldinertoel interpretation with doctrine. See the Com- 
monweal for March 12, 1948, p. 541. This shiftiness 
makes him a slippery antagonist.) 

If Blanshard had said that, as a priest, I would find it 
extremely difficult and, usually, impossible to express 
public disagreement with the policies of a bishop, he 
would have been on solid ground. I should have agreed 
with him and would be in a position out of my own 
experience to document the charge. But to say, as he 
does, that the only reason I do not agree with his 
criticisms is that “Father Dunne is not permitted to agree 
with me” (Humanist, August, 1948, page 57), in- 
dicates Blanshard’s inability to admit that on any matter 
upon which he has pronounced judgment there is any 
room for an honest difference of opinion. I scarcely need 
to point out that Blanshard’s attitude is immeasurably 
more intolerant than the intolerance which he attributes 
to the Catholic Church and which so infuriates him. 
While the Church regards anyone who disagrees with her 
doctrinal position as in error, at least she admits that 
those who disagree with her may be honest, sincere, in 
good faith and not necessarily fatuous. 

It is true that there is a widespread and dangerous 
tendency in Catholic circles to resent and condemn any 
criticism of Catholic institutions, ecclesiastical policies 
or ecclesiastical personalities. It is not true, as Blanshard 
supposes, that every rejection of his or any other criticism 
is due to this tendency. 
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Georges Bernanos, in his Lettres aux Anglais, wrote 
a fiery criticism of the hierarchy and the clergy far more 
caustic, severe, and even violent, than anything Blanshard 
could write. Besides the essential difference that Bernanos 
wrote out of a passionate love for Christ and His Church 
that could not brook in silence her betrayal by ministers 
of mediocrity who consistently sacrifice truth and justice 
to expediency, there is the other essential difference that 
Bernanos was not blinded by prejudice. 

Blanshard believes that as a priest I am bound to find 
offensive any criticism of the policies and attitudes of 


Xavier’s lamplighters 





Thomas Francis Ritt 





Bigs FIFTY YEARS AGO the Reverend Joseph 
M. Stadelman, S. J., was teaching in St. Francis Xavier 
College, New York City. In addition, he assisted in parish 
work and devoted a good deal of time to the deaf mutes 
in the metropolitan area. One day a blind parishioner, 
Miss Margaret Coffey, pleaded with this young priest to 
help the blind to find Christ. Miss Coffey’s plea fell on 
sympathetic ears. Father Stadelman bought an old print- 
ing press, adapted it to the system of tactile print then in 
use for the blind, and set up shop in a basement room of 
the college. There he began to turn out reading matter 
to supplement the only two Catholic books for the blind 
that then existed. 

From this basement printshop came the Xavier Society 
for the Blind, founded in 1900, which to this day is the 
only Catholic publishing house in North America ex- 
clusively serving those deprived of their sight. Down 
through the ensuing years Father Stadelman suffered 
and prayed as he toiled to build “a monument in paper” 
to enable the blind to “see” their way to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Almost immediately after his humble beginnings 
the volume of work grew so rapidly that Father Stadel- 
man was relieved of all other duties to enable him to 
devote his full time to the blind he loved. For forty-one 
years, sustained by his ardor and depending upon free- 
will offerings, Father Stadelman continued his labors. 
Finally, in 1941, after seven years of great physical 
suffering which deprived him of the power of standing 
and walking unaided, he died at the age of 83. During 
the last decade of his life his illness prevented him from 
carrying the full load of work, and Father Junius A. 
McGehee, S.J., served him as an able assistant. Though 
no longer attached to the Xavier Society, Father McGehee, 
in addition to his duties at St. Aloysius Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C., continues to help the blind in various ways. 

After Father Stadelman’s death the newspapers of 
America carried accounts of his passing, and many 
printed eulogies of him. The most interesting and re- 
vealing was published by the New York Sun. “Men who 





Catholics, especially of the clergy, high and low. It is 
an adequate answer to tell Blanshard and his supporters 
that my favorite author is Léon Bloy, the searing blasts 
of whose volcanic criticisms would curl Blanshard’s hair. 

Nothing healthier for the Church in this country could 
happen than the emergence of a Bloy or a Bernanos in 
our midst. If they emerge, they will be anathematized in 
many Catholic circles. They will also be warmly wel- 
comed by many other Catholics, who, like myself, reject 
Blanshard’s book as an unfortunate contribution to the 
cause of bigotry. 


In his first contribution to AMERIcA, Thomas Francis 
Ritt answers the appeal of Father Klocke—to make 
known, through the Catholic press, the needs of the 
blind and ways of helping them. Mr. Ritt, a free-lance 
writer, has also contributed articles to a number of 
other Catholic publications. 


can’t be spared,” wrote Dave Boone, “are always getting 
the worst of it. He didn’t get much publicity, 

. . . but the Rev. Joseph Stadelman . . . rated top 

billing anywhere. At 83, and close to death, he was 

still striving to help sightless people. The next time 
you see columns devoted to some typical American, 
try to match his work with that of this devoted 

Jesuit priest. 

Xavier moved forward into the future under the guid- 
ance of Father William F. Dolan, S.J., who had attended 
Xavier High School when Father Stadelman taught in 
the college department. During his high-school days 
Bill Dolan assisted Father Stadelman in the Xavier work- 
shop, little dreaming that one day he would take over 
the directorship of this special work for the sightless. 
After his ordination to the priesthood Father Dolan 
taught at Georgetown University, and later became prin- 
cipal of Fordham High School for eight years. After- 
wards he was an associate editor of the Sacred Heart 
Messenger and simultaneously served on the Board of 
Trustees of the Xavier Society. This background, as well 
as his close association with Father Stadelman, amply 
fitted him for the task of being Xavier’s national di- 
rector, a post he assumed in 1941 and retained until his 
untimely death in 1946. 

The present director of Xavier, Rev. John H. Klocke, 
S.J., is a soft-spoken, eager and earnest lover of the 
blind. I remember my first visit to Xavier, now located at 
136 West 97th Street, New York City. I received a cordial 
welcome from Father Klocke, and during my visit it be- 
came evident that he has the untiring priestly zeal so 
necessary to sustain and enlarge the apostolic work for 
the blind. For over two hours I was patiently shown 
through every foot of the large, brownstone building 
which houses Xavier‘s national headquarters. In passing 
through the stackrooms and the library proper, I was 
amazed to note the countless volumes of Braille books 
which bring “light” into the drab darkness surrounding 
the blind. It was a revelation, because I never realized 
the amount of time, work and patience entailed in the 
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production of books in tactile print, nor had I known 
that there had been various other systems in use, such 
as Moon type and New York Point, before the system 
of a French Catholic, Louis Braille, was adopted in 1918. 

Today, Braille is made in several ways. It is em- 
bossed on metal sheets by an electrically operated ma- 
chine and these plates are then placed in an electric 
press. Under heavy pressure, the desired number of 
copies are run off on a special chemically treated paper. 
The volumes produced in this manner, called plated 
books, are terribly expensive. For example, My Daily 
Reading from the New Testament, by Father Stedman, 
produced in Braille, comprises six 11x11” volumes, and 
costs more than ten dollars to print. 

As a new book comes off the press in plated form, 
Xavier donates a complete set to each of the twenty-seven 
regional units of the Library of Congress, thereby mak- 
ing it easily accessible to all blind readers. While plated 
books are very expensive, single copies of many books 
are made available to the blind more cheaply through 
hand transcription. This work is done either on a Braille 
writer or on a Braille slate with a hand stylus, and most 
of the transcription is done by volunteers at home after 
they have learned the Braille system. Various members 
of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, the 
Kenwood Alumnae Braille Association and the Sparkhill 
Community of the Dominican Sisters have done the 
transcribing for the Xavier Library. Recent additions to 
these volunteers are a group in the N. Y. Telephone Com- 
pany and another in the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Besides these groups, individuals throughout 
the country devote much of their free time to transcribing. 

When these transcribed pages are sent to the Xavier 
workshop, they are proof-read, shellacked, sewed and 
bound. Then they are ready to be sent out by the libra- 
rian to any blind person, regardless of race, color or 
creed. 

Although this loaning of books is important, it is only 
part of the extensive service rendered by Xavier. For 
example, one of its publications, the Catholic Review, is 
sent free to any blind person who requests it. The Society 
also publishes the Catholic Calendar, which contains, in 
Braille, an account of the liturgical year. 

As I sat with Father Klocke, he ran through the files 
and handed me two letters. I was learning of the joys and 
the sorrows of the blind. The first one was from a social- 
service agency. 

Dear Rev. KLockE [it read]: We are writing in 

reference to our client, Miss , who is a very 

devout member of the Catholic Church and finds a 

great deal of happiness and satisfaction in her re- 

ligion . . . As she is able to read Braille, although 
she is also deaf and dumb, she would be happy to 
receive any material which you can send to her 
free of charge. 
The other was from an orphan girl in India who wrote 
that she would not ask God to restore her sight if He 
would promise her that one day she would see Him face 
to face in heaven. Other letters of the same nature pour 
in from all corners of the world. Many, I noted, are 
written in a thankful vein, expressing the joy that comes 
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when the blind realize that someone is thinking of them. 
Each of them is a symphony which inspires a man like 
Father Klocke to promise assistance, at whatever cost to 
himself. 

Speaking in Cleveland last December before a chapter 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Father Klocke 
said: “I personally had never been sufficiently grateful 
to God for the gift of sight until I became engaged in 
this work.” This writer feels the same way. I didn’t know 
or realize the plight of our blind—but I learned. 

After talking for some time, Father Klocke gave me a 
practical demonstration of the “Talking Book.” A pro- 
fessional reader, Father explained, sits in a soundproof 
studio and reads into a microphone the book which is to 
be reproduced in sound. The reader’s voice is recorded 
on a wax-covered glass disc and, through a special electro- 
chemical process, the disc is made into a metal master 
from which the records (Talking Books) are produced. 
These records, when sent to the blind, are played on a 
special machine which is loaned free by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to any certified blind adult. The Talking Book 
is one of the relatively new mediums by which Christ is 
brought to the blind by the Xavier Society. Copies are 
expensive, however, and, unlike the Library of Congress. 
which receives a grant of $400,000 a year from the Gov- 
ernment to aid the blind, Xavier must depend entirely 
upon voluntary donations. It does not receive any fi- 
nancial assistance from any agency, public or private. 
A case in point is the recent recording of Father Smith 
Instructs Jackson. The Particular Council of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul in New York financed this Talk- 
ing Book in commemoration 
of their centenary. The cost? 
$2,500. The figure tells the 
sad story and explains why 
there are not more of these 
“volumes that speak vol- 
umes” in the Xavier Li- 
brary. Recently I revisited 
Father Klocke and he told 
me: “I’d like to record every 
one of these Braille volumes, but it’s so expensive.” 

“Father,” I asked, “what can I do to help?” 

“Tom,” he answered, “write of Xavier in the Catholic 
press. Let the people know—they’ll do the rest—but 
don’t forget the social side of the work.” 

The social life of the blind is just as important as their 
reading. There is danger of loss of faith in the lack of 
adequate facilities for social recreation where the blind 
may meet to help one another and to exchange ideas. 
Catholic Guilds for the Blind are desperately needed in 
dioceses throughout the country. If guilds such as those 
in Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo and Pittsburgh were formed, 
they would relieve the blind of much heartache and lone- 
liness. Members could volunteer to take the blind to 
Mass, confession, novenas, and in so doing they would 
strengthen the faith of many of the sightless who now 
have the impression that the Church does not care about 
them. 

Yes, the sighted are sometimes a bit heartless and 
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thoughtless, but this can be overcome by the exercise of 
Christian charity. Further, other parish organizations can 
materially aid in the education and recreation of the 
blind. A canvass of your own parish may uncover a blind 
person who would welcome the invitation to go to Mass 
with you. Will you try? 

Father Klocke, like his predecessors, has a very small 
paid staff to assist him in his work. Several other women, 
trained volunteers, donate some free time. But the de- 
mands are many and the laborers are few. He goes 
forward in the knowledge that he is carrying on in the 
spirit of the pioneer priests who preceded him as direc- 
tors of Xavier. Quite literally, they all deserve the title 
“Lamplighters.” 

As to the future, Father Klocke is aware that the need 
of this specialized work will continue to grow, necessita- 
ting the expansion of the services Xavier now extends to 
the visually handicapped. Nevertheless, he is aware of 
the fact that just as Christ cured the blind man of Jericho, 
so, too, His graces will be showered on the Xavier Society 
in the trying days which lie ahead. Those who are able 
to help it will remember Christ’s words: “Whatsoever 
you do unto the least of these, My little ones, you do unto 
Me.” 


Czechoslovakia: 
the Reds and religion 


Rev. Dr. Petr Lekavy 








(News of the warning issued by Archbishop Josef Beran 
of Prague that Catholics who help the communist Gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia in its effort to destroy the 
Catholic Church will incur excommunication brings to 
world attention a situation which has been in develop- 
ment since the coup last year. Due to the Archbishop’s 
careful avoidance of communication with press or per- 
sons among the Western nations—in view of charges of 
contact with “Western imperialists” in the Mindszenty 
case—the steps in the war against the Church and Catho- 
lic rights in Czechoslovakia are only now becoming gen- 
erally known. However, the Trojan Horse tactics by 
which Kremlin agents have taken over the governments 
of many unhappy people have for some time been aimed 
at an effort to take over the Church in Czechoslovakia 
from within. The following documented report by Father 
Lekavy reveals how the Reds have tried to induce Czecho- 
slovak Catholics to help the Government, wittingly 
or unwittingly, in its attempt to create a state-controlled 
“Catholic Church,” and the measures laid down for the 
destruction of Catholicism.—Ep1rTor) . 


Even BEFORE THE coup d’état of February, 1948, 
the Communists in Czechoslovakia had been powerful 
enough to hamper the work of the Catholic Church in 
many ways—by laws against religious education, by the 
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We Work for 
the Most 
Important 


Sometimes the Sodality of Our Lady 
has been accused of saving the saved, of 
working only for the privileged. 

It’s true that it works for you and for 
your young people, good, decent people, 
from the midst of modern life here in 
America. 

The Sodality aims to make your young 
people better, to give them the antidote 
ior fascinating modern paganism, to help 
them struggle for their purity, to follow 
their vocation successfully as priests, 
religious or happily married people. It 
keeps before them the ideals of Christ, 
Mary, and constructive living. 

For out of this group of your sons and 
daughters must come Catholic leader- 
ship, sound Americanism, the answer to 
Communism. The young people from de- 
cent homes and schools with background 
and POSSIBILITIES, the ones that 
Communism would love to win and that 
the devil strives so hard to gain, on them 
depends the future of Church and coun- 
try and home and society and art and 
culture and capital and labor. 

If they are good, everything may some 
dar be good. If they are lost, all is lost. 

For them our Central Office staff has 
written, published, preached, organized 
one of the world’s largest Catholic 
schools (the Summer School of Catholic 
Action) and gathered in regional and 
national conventions our splendid asso- 
ciates, the priests, religious brothers and 
nuns who are so zealously devoted to 
Catholic youth. 

Your boys and girls are the material out of 
which must come the sound and Christlike fu- 
ture ... and powerful forces are working to win 
and spoil and enlist and deflect them to evil 
courses and ugly ways. 

For them we need a $500,000 Building and 
Endowment Fund ... for The Queen’s Work, 
the Sodality of Our Lady, and the Cana Con- 
ferences. Your gift makes you a partner in 
the Sodality’s work to make finer young people, 
better homes, stronger citizens, nobler Cath- 
olics. No gift too small; none too large. Will 
you help us? 


Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


Donations to the Sodality of Our Lady are al- 
lowable as income tax deduction. Please make 
checks payable to the Sodality of Our Lady and 
mail them to Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., The 
Queen’s Work, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 
18, Mo. 
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forced participation of Catholics in “working brigades” 
on Sundays and holy days, by confiscation of Church 
property in the name of nationalization. The coup d’état 
gave them an unchecked hand, and the struggle between 
the Church and the Red regime has since grown steadily 
in intensity. 

The first notable clash came over the priest, Father 
Plojhar, who not only accepted a ministerial post in the 
February Putsch but, against the express orders of the 
hierarchy, retained the same even after the fake elections 
in May. The order forbidding priests to take part in 
political activities had been explained by the bishops in a 
letter to Minister Cepicka, son-in-law of President Gott- 
wald. 

As Ministers or deputies, said the bishops, priests 
might run the risk of being forced to vote for laws con- 
trary not only to ecclesiastical law but also opposed to 
natural law, and therefore to divine law. Fr. Plojhar dis- 
obeyed the bishops, and was suspended. Out of this case 
developed an intensive struggle between the Archbishop 
of Prague, Msgr. Beran, and the Communists. When 
Msgr. Beran declared that Father Plojhar, who had been 
in a concentration camp with him, was a German at that 
time (and there is adequate proof of the statement), the 
“Society of Fighters for Freedom” expelled the Arch- 
bishop from its ranks because of the “insult to Minister 
Plojhar.” Suspended, too, were two Slovak priests, Frs. 
Lukacovi¢é and Horak, because of membership in the 
Slovak Communists Administrative Council. Ministers of 
the Government, communist organizations, the press and 
radio tried, by collecting signatures throughout the coun- 
try, to effect a withdrawal of the suspension, but without 
success. 

In June, 1948 President Gottwald asked the Archbishop 
of Praha to hold a solemn Te Deum on the occasion of his 
election. His wish was granted, since one may always 
pray to God that those who govern may govern the people 
justly. The Archbishop’s consent did not necessarily mean 
that the Catholic Church approved the ideology of the 
regime or its methods. Quickly realizing that this cere- 
mony did not serve their propaganda purposes, the Com- 
munists, as early as July, 1948, issued to their agents 
directives aimed at the Catholic Church, supplementing 
the directives with “special suggestions to trustworthy 
persons.” The directives read as follows: 

1. The confidence of the Czechoslovak people in the 
Vatican is to be undermined. The authority of the Vatican 
is likewise to be minimized in every way through articles 
in the press. 

2. The unity of the clergy is to be broken by driving 
a wedge between the higher and lower clergy. It is neces- 
sary to proceed on two levels: first a wedge is to be driven 
between bishops and priests; then another between priests 
and faithful. 

3. The clergy should be worked on through personal 
persuasion in the form of discussions in the parishes. 
This activity, however, should be carried on only by per- 
sons thoroughly familiar with this method. 

4. No direct relations are to be established by Action 
Committees with the higher clergy. All negotiations with 
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the hierarchy are the exclusive prerogative of the General 
Secretariat of the Action Committee—Minister Cepicka. 
Independent negotiations of individual Action Committees 
would—as has been proved by experience—lead to con- 
cessions on the part of the Communists, something en- 
tirely inadmissible. 

5. It is the task of the Church Commissions to win the 
power of making decisions independently of the Church, 
and to act against it, and not to attempt cooperation with 
the Church. This principle is to be kept in mind when 
nominating the Commissions, in the event some of its 
members are appointed by bishops. 

6. It is necessary to work in close cooperation with the 
Czechoslovak National Church. The participation of 
bishops of this Church in all State functions is required. 
It is necessary to receive its representatives with great 
honor. (Directive to trustworthy persons: The Czecho- 
slovak National Church and the Evangelical Churches are 
to be made State Churches. The property of the Roman 
Catholic Church is to be confiscated and distributed 
among the State Churches according to their needs.) 

7. It is necessary to point up the religious divisions 
among our people today and to call for unity. The drive 
for unity will be conducted on these lines: 

a) At the beginning of the unity drive, the great 
importance of the Czechoslovak National Church is 
to be stressed. (Prague is to be raised to an Ortho- 
dox metropolis. ) 

(Directives to trustworthy persons: The Catholic 

clergy is to be induced to turn to the State Church 

by persuasion and conviction.) 
8. In the struggle against 
the Catholic Church, all the 
means are to be used that 
have proved successful else- 
where, such as attacks on 
celibacy, economic policies, 
the question of Church and 
State, of capitalism. “Mo- 
rality trials” are especially 
useful, if the priests have 
been discredited beforehand 

, through skillful frame-ups. 
(Directive for trustworthy persons: It is necessary to 
inflict personal disgrace and shame on Catholic priests 
by engaging women to compromise them. If possible, 
these women should come from Catholic families. ) 

The directives for trustworthy persons also discuss 
control of correspondence with the Vatican, censorship 
of pastoral letters and sermons and of addresses by the 
Catholic laity. 

The attack on the Church along the lines laid down 
above is being pushed briskly. A number of priests have 
thereby been sentenced to jail terms. One military chap- 
lain, Captain Pojar, was condemned to life imprison- 
ment on the charge that he was a spy for a foreign Power. 
During the war Father Pojar was chief of the resistance 
in Vienna and was awarded the highest decorations. The 
Dominican Prior of Znojmo, Father Zemek, was sen- 
tenced to eighteen years; the pastor, Father Stark, to 
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fifteen years; and Dr. Porizek, Police Commissioner of 
Znojmo, an active layman, to thirteen years. All were 
charged with having helped fugitives escape across the 
border. Dr. Porizek’s father was shot by the Germans in 
1943. Father Hartl, Prior of the Brothers of Mercy, who 
had made the Brno Hospital one of the most modern in 
the country and who in 1947 had received the “Hero of 
Labor” medal from the Government, was sentenced to 
fifteen years for the distribution of illegal writings. The 
hospital was “nationalized,” together with some other 
religious and charitable institutions, especially student 
homes. 

The director of Caritas (a relief organization) in Brno, 
Father Uher, is in prison, together with many other 
priests, awaiting trial. Also in prison is the entire leader- 
ship of the Catholic gymnastic league, “Orel,” headed by 
the Augustinian, Father Fanfrdla, whom the Germans 
threw into Dachau. Fr. Fanfrdla has been decorated with 
the War Medal of Merit and the Medal of Valor. The 
Central Director of Caritas, Msgr. Oliva, was relieved of 
his post, and a new administrator, the fellow-traveling 
Slovak Franciscan Fiala, was put in by the Government. 
All diocesan branches of Caritas have been placed under 
new administration. 

Of the Slovak bishops who requested passports for an 
official trip to Rome, only two were allowed to go, though 
the modus vivendi stipulates that such trips may be made 
freely. The Bishop of Brno, Msgr. Skoupy, was refused 


: 
a passport because he has in his diocese “the most re- 
actionary priests.” The communist cells of the Catholic 
Women’s League visited him, with the peremptory de- 
mand that he impose Church sanctions upon the “reac- 
tionaries.” 

The best Catholic periodicals have been suppressed— 
such as Nedele (Sunday), Katolik (Catholic), Detskda 
Nedele (Children’s Sunday), Rozsévac (Sowers), Andel 
Strazny (Guardian Angel), Dorost (Rising Generation) . 
These had had a circulation in the hundreds of thousands. 
At the outset, the Communists attempted to force their 
people onto the editorial staffs of these papers. Later the 
Communist youth organ Mladé fronta (The Young 
Front) reported that the Catholic periodicals in Slovakia 
had been shut down “after negotiations with Church 
circles,” 

When, in October, 1948, the Catholic bishops published 
a joint pastoral letter concerning the state of the Church, 
the bishops of the Czechoslovak National Church and the 
Pretestant churches were forced to protest against it. 
Probably no special urging was necessary, for the synod of 
the Czechoslovak Church declared through its Patriarch, 
Dr. Kovar—as reported by Radio Praha, February 2, 
1949—that “the priesthood of the Czechoslovak Church 
stands unconditionally behind socialist reconstruction.” 
According to the radio broadcasts, all the churches in 
Czechoslovakia except the Catholic Church joined in 

(Continued on page 316) 
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March, 1949 in hailing the “peace convention” of com- 
munist intellectuals in Paris. 

One year after seizing power, the communist Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia began to negotiate disputable 
questions with the Catholic hierarchy. The Catholic side 
was represented by Bishops Carsky, Hlouch and Trochta, 
along with the secretary of the Archbishop of Praha and 
four other delegates. For the Government appeared the 
Minister of Justice, Dr. Cepicka. At the end of February 
the negotiations broke up. Radio Praha announced that 
agreement had been reached on the principal questions 
—“only the question of the reactionary priesthood re- 
mains to be solved.” In reality a dead end had been 
reached. The Archbishop of Olomouc, Msgr. Matocha, 
left for Rome, and we can only wait and see if the nego- 
tiations will be resumed again. 

Meanwhile Minister Petr, a traitor like Fr. Plojhar, 


The Catholic college 
can follow through 


Leo V. Klauberg 








Tue QUESTION whether colleges, including Catholic 
colleges, should give their students merely a very general 
education or should in some way prepare them directly 
for making a living has been discussed for many years. 
As a matter of fact, in all larger colleges special programs 
have been devised which aim at vocational preparation, 
at least in the wide sense. The present writer has sur- 
veyed about 4,000 graduates of 250 colleges in regard 
to their problem of finding positions in the workaday 
world. They were all candidates for the junior executive 
type of occupation and were mostly male. Enough of 
them were from Catholic colleges to make the findings 
of special interest to our educators. 

If a person who is not a professional educator may 
say so, it seems as if the colleges should have a twofold 
purpose. One is to educate students either in liberal-arts 
courses, or through professional programs, including in- 
struction in Catholic social principles. A second should 
be to see that graduates are placed where their talents 
can be best employed. Unless the graduates of our col- 
leges can find suitable positions, how will they be able 
to wield the influence for good for which the colleges 
have prepared them? 

The survey I have mentioned above led me to the 
following conclusions. 

1. Employers looking for junior executives definitely 
prefer college graduates. The salaries presently being of- 
fered to such graduates fall mostly in the $2,000-$4,000 
bracket. As a general rule, those with graduate training 
start at a better salary than those with merely under- 
graduate training. 

2. It is far easier to place candidates who are be- 
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declared, according to the newspaper Rudé Pravo: We 
do not need any directives from the Vatican.” And Min- 
ister Nejedly said: “Our country is by majority Catholic 
and communist. The Catholic Church can choose: either 
it moves forward with the people or it has no place at 
all.” 

Noteworthy, therefore, is the remark of the Arch- 
bishop of Prague on the occasion of his sermon on the 
feast of St. Wenceslaus: “If someone tells you I have 
committed suicide, don’t believe him.” 


(Rev. Dr. Petr Lekavy is a Czechoslovak priest who was 
forced to leave his country in 1948 because of political 
persecution. In July, 1948, the Holy See placed Fr. 
Lekavy in charge of the spiritual welfare of Czechoslovak 
refugees in Germany. Fr. Lekavy sends this report from 
Ludwigsburg.) 


As college commencement draws close, and the busi- 
ness of job-hunting commences for many a graduate, 
Mr. Klauberg offers a few forks to aspirants hoping 
to make the world their oyster—and some suggestions 
to college placement bureaus as well. Mr. Klauberg 
is Executive Director of the Occupational Research 
Foundation, New York City. 


tween 19 and 35 years of age. This fact is very im- 
portant, and its implications should not be overlooked. 
It means that a college graduate should try to find a 
permanent niche for himself soon after graduation. If 
he drifts around for a few years, counting on the main 
chance and trusting that something better will turn up, 
before he knows it he may find himself in the middle 
thirties, a point at which industry is beginning to regard 
him as somewhat too fixed in his habits to enlist in their 
employment. It is tragic but true that industry wants only 
young men full of vigor. Every year it gets harder to 
place men in their early forties and even in their late 
thirties. 

3. The colleges seem at present to be producing grad- 
uates who lack the habits industry is looking for. The 
most conspicuous characteristic of men and women 
fresh out of college is a disregard of punctuality. A re- 
cent survey discloses the disturbing fact that 50 per cent 
of applicants seeking employment are late for their in- 
terviews. Ten per cent of all applicants fail to keep their 
appointments. Nine per cent of these neither keep their 
appointments nor give notice of their inability to do so. 

4. A few words may be said about the attitudes of 
those who apply for positions. 

In general, according to actual experience, college 
graduates seem to be looking for positions, and even 
expecting to find them, in which they will be paid hand- 
some salaries for doing very little work. Quite a number 
say that all they want is “a job paying a good salary 
and not requiring too much effort.” This, of course, is 
a very unhealthy attitude and makes a bad impression on 
the interviewer. 
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Another very unsatisfactory attitude is one of complete 
vagueness about the candidate’s own equipment and ambi- 
tions —an attitude that seems to result from failure on the 
part of the colleges to give sufficient vocational counsel- 
ing. Every college graduate has something to offer. Ex- 
perience shows that few of them have ever stopped to 
analyze what they do have to offer or what kind of work 
they would like. They seem to have drifted through col- 
lege without giving any serious thought to the obvious 
economic reality that they will have to earn their living 
after finishing school. Students should be told at least 
this much—that when they look for a job they are trying 
to sell their services, their skills, their abilities and 
their personalities. If they expect to sell all this, they 
had better acquaint themselves with their own make-up 
before they try to put it on the market. It is certainly not 
impressive to have a fellow fresh out of college present 
himself and say that he has no idea what he can do. One 
wonders whether he has ever done anything and whether 
he has been at all conscious of the way he has done it. 
If he had, one would think he would have some idea of 
what he could do well. If there is nothing he thinks he 
can do well, he is not in a very good position to persuade 
prospective employers that he can do well what they 
want done well. 

Employers are, of course, looking for students who 
have given some thought to the type of work that they 
would like to engage in. They like to see in candidates 
some understanding of the different fields of employment 
and some evidence that the candidate has analyzed his 
abilities, has compared them with the needs of industry 
and come to some conclusions. Presumably, everyone is 
the world’s greatest expert on himself, and industry ex- 
pects a man to know his way around in the field of who 
he is and what he can do. 

Employers also expect ambition, willingness to learn, 
willingness to work. They are unfavorably impressed by 
people who want to make sure they do not have to get 
to the office too early or stay too late. They want people 
with a professional attitude towards business—people who 
are willing, certainly in their younger years, to put in 
extra hours, if need be, and to exploit whatever oppor- 
tunities they may have, for example, by attending eve- 
ning school or Saturday classes. Even if a candidate has 
no intention of going to evening school, he ought at 
least to show that he intends to use some of his evenings 
to study up on the fields in which he expects to achieve 
some degree of success (and the chances are that he 
really needs such study). 

5. The college student should know something about 
the various fields of employment—which are crowded 
and which are not. 

Industry is always looking for good salesmen. Some 
employers like to have graduates who have taken courses 
in salesmanship, but most do not make any such require- 
ment. A student in college, no matter what he is study- 
ing, would do well to consider the use to which he can 
put his knowledge in the field of salesmanship. For ex- 
ample, one who has majored in accounting, provided he 
has what industry calls “a crisp and crunchy sales man- 











ner,” can succeed very well in selling calculating ma- 
chines. 

The demand for engineers of all types, and especially 
of chemical engineers, seems to be insatiable at present. 
Whether this demand will persist, whether in the future 
this field may be as cluttered as other professions seem 
tc have been in times past, is more than the present 
writer would care to predict. In the present situation, at 
least, anyone who has a talent for engineering and suc- 
ceeds fairly well in his college course in that subject is 
quite sure of finding a place, and prospects of a future, 
in business. 

No matter what a college student is studying, he would 
do well to remember that anything in the way of “that 
something extra” will always give him an advantage over 
competitors when he is looking for a job. For example, 
typing alone or typing and shorthand or a knowledge of 
a foreign language may often mean the difference between 
getting and not getting a position. Naturally, such quali- 
ties as being able to write and speak English effectively 
and to give a good talk in public are qualities that al- 
ways make a difference. 

6. Certain fields for which rather naive college stu- 
dents seem to have a predilection are definitely over- 
crowded. Personnel administration is one of these. Many 
a graduate will go into a placement office and say that 
he would like to get into this field. When he is asked 
why, he usually says that he “likes people” and he thinks 
that he would do well in 
“managing” them. Unfor- 
tunately, a great many more 
persons “like” people than 
can successfully manage 
them. In any case, the num- 
ber of people who have to be 
managed so far exceeds the 
number of those who are 
needed to manage them that 
the field of personnel administration does not offer nearly 
as many openings as there are applicants who would like 
to enter that field. 

A similar field in which the supply far exceeds the 
demand is that of public relations. Just what it is that 
makes a college graduate think that he would burn up 
the paths in the field of public relations, I do not know. 
This is one field in which people who think they are 
competent are much more plentiful than the traffic will 
bear. 

7. College placement bureaus are all undoubtedly well 
aware of the following fact, but it will bear repetition. 
Employers are elated with any placement bureau which 
carefully screens its applicants. The surest way to build 
up a successful placement bureau is to make certain that 
the prospects it sends to employers have been screened to 
match the job, and have the habits and attitudes which the 
employers are. seeking. And an alert college placement 
bureau can always make available to our educators sug- 
gestions about the type of student they are graduating 
which the college authorities would be well-advised to 
heed. 
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In the issue of America for April 2, 
1949, there appeared an article by John 
M. Corridan, S.J., entitled “Overtime 
on overtime; Longshoremen’s Case.” 
The paper attacks HR 858, a proposal 
to clarify the Fair Labor Standards 
Act by outlawing overtime on overtime. 
The House of Representatives passed 
the bill by a vote of 230 to 7. In the 
same issue AMERICA boasts that among 
its more than 22,000 subscribers by 
mail are “pastors, teachers, government 
officials, journalists and other leaders 
of public opinion.” It is probable that 
few of the readers of AMERICA are fami- 
liar with the question of overtime on 
overtime. Hence they are very apt to 
accept Father Corridan’s statements 
without qualifications. The present 
writer feels that a quite different ver- 
sion of the controversy should be pre- 
sented to AMERICA’s readers. 

All longshoremen are represented by 
the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (AFL) or by the International 
Longshoremen Workers Union (CIO). 
This representation is not new. The 
ILA has represented the longshoremen 
in New York for over thirty years. 
It has contracts covering West Coast 
longshoremen for over fifteen years. 
Through collective bargaining the 
unions and the employers agreed upon 
a straight-time rate and an overtime 
rate. In New York, at the present time, 
the straight-time rate ($1.88) is pay- 
able for work performed between 
8. A.M. and 12 noon and 1 P.M. to 
5 P.M., Monday through Friday. Work 
performed during all other hours on 
those days and on Saturday, Sunday or 
holidays is by agreement of the em- 
ployers and the union designated as 
overtime and paid at the rate of time 
and one-half ($2.82). This practice 
prevailed in all coastal ports of Amer- 
ica for years prior to the passage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Following 
the passage of the Act, in 1938, all 
parties to these collective agreements 
believed that the overtime provisions 
of the contracts complied with the ex- 
isting law. 

Under this arrangement, it was proved 
in Federal Court that longshoremen 
were paid 81% times more in overtime 
wages than they would have received if 
paid in accordance with the law—that 
is, after 40 hours of work. 

In 1945, in the Port of New York, 
approximately 800 men, most of whom 
came into the industry only for the 
war years, instituted suits under the 
FLSA to determine if “overtime” in 
the union contract was “overtime” un- 
der the law. The cases were tried before 
Judge Simon J. Rifkind, who ruled 
that the collective agreements accorded 
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Concerning overtime on overtime 


with the law. He stated that to hold 
otherwise would “put collective bar- 
gaining in the category of a device to 
obtain money under false pretenses. 
...” The Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
versed the District Court, and the Su- 
preme Court sustained the claims by a 
5-to-3 decision (Bay Ridge Operating 
Co., Inc. v. Aamon, 1947). The Supreme 
Court held that the overtime paid to 
and accepted by longshoremen for 
years, without complaint either by their 
unions or themselves, was a part of the 
“regular rate” uader the law, and that 
statutory overtime had to be paid on top 
of the contractual overtime that was al- 
ready paid. 

Following the decision of the Circuit 
Court in the Bay Ridge Case, suits were 
instituted by some 20,000 longshoremen 
who sought to climb aboard the “gravy 
train,” wholly disregarding the agree- 
ments entered into in absolute good 
faith with their own unions. With this 
problem to face, the ILA and the N. Y. 
Shipping Association commenced con- 
tract negotiations in 1948. Various pro- 
posals for rephrasing the agreement to 
permit continuance of the overtime 
practices were submitted by concilia- 
tors, but approval thereof could not be 
obtained from the Wage-Hour Admin- 
istrator. The longshoremen went on 
strike in November. 

The situation was presented to the 
Secretary of Labor who, on December 
7, 1948, sent the following telegram to 
ILA and the Shipping Association: “I 
will on the opening of the 81st Con- 
gress promptly support legislation to 
validate in principle the traditional 
form of contract between stevedores, 
shipping companies and longshoremen.” 
(This referred solely to overtime.) 
Thereafter, Secretary Tobin directed 
his legal staff to consider corrective 
legislation. After a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the AFL, CIO, the ship- 
ping, stevedoring, building and con- 
struction industries, a bill was drafted 
and introduced by Congressman John 
Lesinski, Chairman of the Committee 
on Labor and Education, at the request 
of Walter Mason, legislative representa- 
tive of the AFL. And thus was HR 858 
conceived and born. 

Now Fr. Corridan’s article contains 
many inaccurate statements. Limita- 
tion of space permits an exposition of 
only the more important of these. 

He states that the shipping industry 
“petitioned Congress for a law to re- 
move longshoremen from the scope of 
the Wages and Hours Act” and that 
HR 858 will achieve that result. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The fact is that Congress has 
been asked to permit unions and em- 
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ployers to agree, through collective bar- 
gaining, to overtime terms more bene- 
ficial than the minimum requirements 


of the FLSA. The AFL, Labor Depart. - 


ment and Wage-Hour Administrator 
have endorsed this effort. Even the CIO 
does not oppose HR 858 in principle. 
Is it reasonable to believe that these 
groups would agree to such a limitation 
at a time when they are demanding 
that the Act be expanded? 

He asserts that the industry is haz- 
ardous, “particularly at night,” thus 
requiring a higher rate for night work 
than other industries. Stevedoring is 
hazardous at all times but records will 
show that, on the basis of man-hours 
worked, more accidents occur in day- 
time hours than during the night. He 
implies that seven different courts have 
determined that payment of 150 per 
cent of the day rate for night work is 
not true overtime. I challenge Fr. Cor- 
ridan to name any court which so ruled 
prior to 1947. 

He would have us believe that the 
industry has consistently violated the 
Act because, up to 1945, the ILA con- 
tract called for 44 straight-time hours. 
He does not state—as is the fact—that 
longshoremen working in excess of 40 
hours for any employer in a given week 
were paid one and one-half times the 
straight-time rate for hours worked in 
excess of 40. Stevedores in New York 
have been investigated by inspectors of 
the Wage-Hour Division, and not a 
single complaint has been filed. 

He states that he cannot understand 
why the industry failed to comply with, 
and the government agencies ignored, 
the “various directives” of the Wage- 
Hour Administrator. Fr. Corridan can- 
not point to a single directive of the 
Administrator which stated that the in- 
dustry should pay more than contrac- 


tual overtime, because none was issued. 


What happened was this. In 1943 the 
Administrator wrote to War Shipping 
Administration, stating that in his 
opinion the overtime-pay practices un- 
der an ILA contract in a Gulf port did 
not comply with the law. He requested 
the comments of WSA on his opinion. 
At least twenty-five conferences were 
held, attended variously by representa- 
tives of WSA, Army, Navy, Wage-Hour 
Administration and Justice Department. 
At this very time the Administrator re- 
fused to give a ruling on the question, 
although specifically requested by an 
employer to do so. Since the procure- 
ment agencies challenged the opinion 
of the Administrator, it was agreed 
that the Attorney General—the highest 
legal authority in the executive branch 
of the Government—would determine 
their legal position. He decided that 
the ILA contract did not violate the 
law and undertook to defend his ruling 
in the courts. The Administrator ap- 
parently adopted this position, since he 
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never sought to enforce his opinion, as 
was his right and duty under the FLSA. 

Fr. Corridan states that the industry 
was careful to obtain special-indemnity 
agreements in Government contracts. 
This is just sound business practice. 
The ulterior motive he ascribes to the 
industry in obtaining the indemnity is a 
gem. He indicates that with the indem- 
nity agreements, plus delay, only the 
Government would be liable for past 
violations of the law because of the two- 
year statute of limitations contained in 
the Portal to Portal Act. I should like 
Fr. Corridan to explain how the indus- 
try could know in 1945, when the in- 
demnities were obtained, that the 
Portal to Portal Act would be passed 
by Congress in 1947. 

With respect to the amount of pend- 
ing claims, Fr. Corridan is apparently 
willing to accept as gospel truth the 
statement of the attorneys for the liti- 
gants. He says the “lawyers for the 
men give $15 million as the top figure 
filed for all claims in the United States 
and its possessions.” Had he checked 
his “facts,” he would have found that 
more than $15 million of claims were 
asserted in only four out of some 200 
law suits. I assume Fr. Corridan was 
also advised by the same lawyers that 


the “real” fact is that 95 per cent of 
the liability for overtime on overtime 
will be met by the Government. 

If Fr. Corridan had written of this 
subject as a pure proposition of law, 
it might not be necessary to point out 
his errors of fact. It is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter, however, when a writer 
flits from error of fact to half truth to 
the false conclusion that the men are 
“morally” entitled to recovery, and that 
their cause is “just.” 

For a certainty, the shipping and 
stevedoring industries seek to have ex- 
isting claims barred. These claims have 
no more moral substance than the 
claims which arose in the Mt. Clemens 
Pottery case and were outlawed by the 
Portal to Portal Act (with which Fr. 
Corridan says he has no quarrel). In 
asking for corrective legislation, all that 
the industry seeks is a law to validate 
agreements entered into in good faith 
with the ILA after negotiations with a 
committee of upwards of 100 represen- 
tatives. The Xavier Labor School seeks 
to encourage collective bargaining. Its 
instructors must necessarily teach that 
an agreement once made is binding 
upon all of the employes covered by the 
contract, and must be honored in letter 
and spirit. Giving retroactive effect to 


HR 858 will accomplish this and 
nothing more. Responsible officials of 
the AFL have stated that the greatest 
assets of the trade-union movement are 
their collective agreements and the in- 
tegrity therein involved. How can Fr. 
Corridan align himself with those who 
seek to destroy these assets? William 
Green asked constituent unions of the 
AFL to see to it that their members did 
not sue for overtime on overtime. Does 
Fr. Corridan believe that Mr. Green 
would have made such a request if the 
men were “morally” entitled to the 
money and their cause “just”? One 
Federal judge stated that it would be 
difficult to sustain these claims if they 
rested upon moral grounds alone; an- 
other described similar litigation as a 
“species of synthetic after-thought.” 
Fr. Corridan’s paper was written 
without regard for the true facts. A host 
of reprints of the article have been cir- 
culated among longshoremen along the 


“waterfront of New York. These men 


have every right to expect that state- 
ments made by Fr. Corridan in AMER- 
ICA are true. His article is factually 
wrong. I submit that it is his respon- 
sibility to see to it that the false im- 
pressions he has created are corrected. 
Dantet A. Lyncu. 





Letter from Paris 











THE STATE OF LETTERS IN France. French literature this 
past year was neither worse nor better than the year be- 
fore. In creative work there was a clear evolution, though 
some might refer to it as a decline. After V-E Day and 
the liberation of France, the purge of collaborators de- 
prived French letters of a man like Brasillach, who was 
shot, and of others like Henri Beraud and Charles Maur- 
ras, who are still in prison. Authors like Jean Giono, 
Henri de Montherlant, Paul Jouhandeau, Edmond Jaloux, 
who had been silenced only on account of their political 
opinions, have since 1948 been able to publish plays, 
essays or novels. Their first reappearance on the literary 
scene was aided by the famous “Grey Eminence” of 
French letters, Jean Paulhan, longtime chief editor of the 
late Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, who launched a new pub- 
lication, La Table Ronde, in January, 1948. This red- 
covered review started with the clear declaration that it 
was time for an intellectual amnesty, and that there 
was better work to be done than keeping a black list. 

French literature today still depends too much on two 
external factors which prevent a real start. First, the 
economic crisis is not yet over. Publishing houses have 
multiplied about ten times since the end of the war, and 
almost every day one or another goes out of business. 
Book shops are about five times as numerous, and suffer 
the same misfortunes. An author, if he is not already 
known as a good selling risk, must pay his own publisher, 
a thing he can seldom afford. 

The second difficulty is that the subject matter of many 
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of the books treats of the immediate past: the war, the 
occupation, prison camps and so on. This makes com- 
petition hard, since for one Churchill, Kravchenko or 
Camus there are thousands of others who have little 
chance of interesting a public which is growing tired of 
wartime memoirs. 

This preoccupation with war themes has given a chance 
to writers on the Vichy side. Du Moulin de la Barthéte, 
of the Vichy Government, has written Au Temps des 
Illusions. Fabre Luce has written a fourth volume of his 
Journal, and Sacha Guitry, Quatre Années d’Occupation. 
Several publishers have been specializing in books which 
oppose the new regime and which make clear that the 
Resistance movement was responsible for many a murder 
and atrocity. Canon Desgranges, for example, brought 
out a pamphlet full of documents, Des Crimes Masqués 
du Résistantialisme, and Le Troquer, of the Paris Muni- 
cipal Council under the Occupation, has written a best 
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seller, Et Paris ne fut pas détruit. In it he takes credit 
for the liberation of the capital as a result of his personal 
negotiations with the German commander, General von 
Choltitz. He discounts almost completely the activity 
of the Underground, the Franc-Tireurs and the com- 
munist Partisans. 

These facts make it easier to understand the enormous 
publicity given in Paris to the Kravchenko trial and the 
space given to the witnesses’ depositions by most of the 
important newspapers in France. France is not yet cured 
of the postwar political fever. 

We cannot leave this chapter of “apologetic” literature 
without saying a few words about the Briickberger affair. 
Father Briickberger of the Dominican Order, and chap- 
lain of the Maquis, was known, after the liberation of 
Paris, as a prominent figure among the Existentialist 
writers, and in motion-picture circles, where he worked 
on Les Anges du Péché. More than once he was seen 
around the Boulevard St. Germain, among the young 
friends of Sartre. He had even founded a review, Le 
Cheval de Troie, to which writers as different as Blaise 
Cendrars and Gabriel Marcel were invited to contribute. 
Then came the trial of Darnand, the chief of the Vichy 
“Legion,” whose troops had to account for numerous 
murders; and of Bassompierre, who had been an officer 
in the LVF, the anti-bolshevik unit raised by the Ger- 
mans, where he fought in the “field gray” uniform. Both 
these men were sentenced to death by the Supreme Court 
of Justice. Both were friends of Father Briickberger— 
known as Briick to his followers. This new Savonarola, 
by publishing sensational articles in the Paris evening 
press, tried to defend the two collaborators by throwing 
the whole responsibility for their actions on Marshal 
Pétain. Disavowed by his religious superiors, “Briick” 
was sent to North Africa. But from what he called his 
“desert,” he wrote another pamphlet, Les Lauriers sont 
coupés, to justify his attitude. This little book demon- 
strates how far strong political feelings can obscure even 
the highest ideals. Needless to say, the last blow had 
been given to the Cheval de Troie. 

The last contribution to the “apologetics” is a big 
400-page book by ex-ambassador Kammerer on the allied 
landing in North Africa. This is a documented narra- 
tion of that very intricate event. The author had pre- 
viously written a quite authoritative book, La Vérité sur 
Armistice (“The Truth About The Armistice”), which 
was a stumbling-block for many. 

All this shows the climate in which French writers have 
to work. It explains the three long articles by Jean Paul 
Sartre in his review, Les Temps Modernes, entitled 
“Qu’est-ce que la Littérature?” His Red Gloves, The 
Respectful Prostitute, Les Jeux sont faits have been pro- 
duced throughout Europe and in the United States. 
Sartre’s versatile talent uses the novel, the essay, the 
screen and the stage to convey his political, social and 
philosophical message, and one must admit that his 
paradoxical, brilliant style and thought have won him a 
success which none of the other writers has even ap- 
proached. With Albert Camus, though on a far larger 
scale, he is probably the most intelligent echo of our 
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times. Are not complete liberty, and decay, and thorough 
despair the signs of an exhausted Europe? 

Against such cruel odds, what have been the chances 
of a literature that can rise above present passions? 
Slowly but surely the irrepressible call of the imagination 
has been heard by more than a few authors, but the 
imprint of our harsh, troubled times will mark their 
work for a long period to come. Only those who before 
the war had written outside and above the spell of daily 
events have easily retraced their footsteps. 

Such is undoubtedly the case with Malraux. Although, 
as the chief of de Gaulle’s brain trust, he is immersed in 
political affairs, his superb genius can put aside the 
political turmoil and enter the boundless realm of art, 
On this very matter he published last year one of the 
deepest and most fascinating essays ever written on the 
subject, Psychologie de Art. It was discussed, of course, 
by every French critic, and none could deny its new and 
original value. Not only is this book one of the capital 
events of French literature, but as it takes its examples 
from all known civilizations, in Asia as well as Europe, 
it may soon find a world-wide audience; it is partial to 
the white and Occidental man, but it does not neglect 
Oriental influences. This book, with Grousset’s Bilan de 
PHistoire, written a year before, will be a milestone in 
postwar literary production for quite a while. 

It is not the aim of this article to cite all the writers 
who have won literary prizes this year. Nearly a hundred 
prizes from several foundations are awarded each year; 
the French Academy alone gives thirty-six. We can 
safely say that none of the awards this year has re- 
vealed a really new writer, a Proust or a Valéry for 
example. Even the award of the Goncourt to Druon for 
Les Grandes Familles has been somewhat of a deception. 

We would not say the same of the French theatre; 
1948 and 1949 have probably seen the best productions 
of the last twenty years. The first place, though we do 
not agree with his moral and religious propositions, goes 
to Montherlant for his Maitre de Santiago and La Reine 
Morte, both keeping the grandeur and perfection of our 
great classics. Next comes Jean Paul Sartre, who evi- 
dences tremendous dramatic feeling. Anouilh has given 
us an Italian comedy of prime value, Ardéle ou la Mar- 
guérite, and Claudel astonishes us once more with his 
Partage de Midi, interpreted by the best actors in Paris. 
This play, which he kept secret for forty years because 
it was the tragedy of his own life, and which every 
devotee of Claudel has in a mimeographed copy, has been 
the theatrical event of the season, even though it smacks 
more of liturgy than of drama. Another Claudel play, 
Le Pain Dur, opened a few days ago. 

From Claudel we are naturally led to the religious 
contributions to French literature. Many of the works 
already mentioned have, indeed, an implicit spiritual 
problem, but we cannot bypass the specifically Catholic 
writers. 

Of the first importance, from a Catholic viewpoint, is 
the foundation in Paris of the CIC, “Centre des Intellect- 
uels Catholiques,” which brings together the best Catholic 
minds and writers of our time. Not only famous writers 
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like Etienne Gilson, Francois Mauriac, Paul Claudel, 
Daniel Rops, but scientists such as M. de Broglie, Le- 
prince-Ringuet, Rev. Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., Rev. 
Lejay, S.J., belong to this center. Last April, after a 
three-day meeting in Paris, they edited Les Intellectuels 
Catholiques devant la Charité du Christ, a book contain- 
ing many valuable contributions to the religious problems 
of our times. : 

The death of Georges Bernanos, a very powerful and 
much-discussed Catholic author, known the world over, 
is a great loss to the Catholic novel. Mauriac has re- 
linquished his leadership of French Catholic novelists in 
favor of the British. Evelyn Waugh, and still more 
Grahame Greene, whose last books have been translated, 
are the most popular sellers of the day. 

Another best seller is Daniel-Rops. His tremendous 
energy, his power of assimilating the heaviest books on 
exegesis or the history of the Church, his ability to por- 
tray the essentials, have done more to present Christ and 
His Church to the plain reader, Catholic or not, than 
many a treatise of Apologetics. After his story of the 
Bible, Jésus en son Temps, which sold more than three 
hundred thousand copies, l’Eglise des Apétres et des 
Martyrs is now breaking his previous records. Daniel- 
Rops is launching a new Catholic digest, Ecclesia, de- 
signed to fill the cultural gap between learned Catholics 
who read reviews like the Etudes of the Jesuits and the 
Vie Intellectuelle of the Dominicans, and the working 
class who read the publications of the Bonne Presse. 

In the line of religious thought for common readers, 
Gabriel Marcel is still the leader of “Christian Existential- 
ism.” A book has been published under that title, full 
of interesting views on the controversial question: does 
Christian philosophy agree with Existentialism? Father 
J. Daniélou, in his short pamphlet Dialogues, studies the 
connection between Catholicism, Existentialism, Marxism 





and—in a separate article in Etudes—with Hinduism. 
These are the problems which Catholics are facing in 
France, perhaps a little more than in the other countries 
of Europe. Theologians like Father de Lubac and Father 
Rendet are also discussing the question of Evolution. 
Human Destiny by Lecomte du Noiiy, in its French trans- 
lation, is one of this year’s most popular books. The 
same line of optimism in regard to man’s destiny is 
found in the young and successful review Psyche, which 
treats of human problems, and in which Father Teilhard 
de Chardin has written an excellent paper, “La Question 
de ’homme fossile,” in clear opposition to the eschato- 
logical school. 

This is intended only as a survey of the writers, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, and their different trends of 
thought during the past year. It will be evident to our 
readers that Catholics are active in every field of learn- 
ing. This awareness of the newly arisen problems con- 
fronting men explains the title of the sermons preached 
by Father Riquet in Notre Dame, which are broadcast 
every Sunday in Lent: “The Christian Facing Science,” 
(last year), “The Christian Facing Power,” (this year). 

In the field of Catholic Action, a group of Catholics, 
in order to keep in touch with the working classes, have 
tried to make their own the claims of the Communist 
Party. They have taken the name “Christian Progres- 
sives.” Discussed by several Catholic reviews, and especi- 
ally by Etudes, the Jesuit organ, they provoked on Febru- 
ary 5 a fatherly warning from Cardinal Suhard, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, at the same time that a similar move- 
ment was condemned in Italy. 

Let us remember, in conclusion, that nowadays Catho- 
lics in France are working, and writing—to use the 
phrase of Emmanuel Mounier, Catholic Editor of Esprit 
—under the banner of “Christian Confrontation.” 

RAYMOND JOUVE. 
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AMERICAN THEMES 





By D. W. Brogan. Harper. 284p. $3.50 


It is an article of faith with most Amer- 
icans that every Englishman is an island 
surounded by the tides of his own con- 
ceit. This opinion may be derived from 
nothing more substantial than a chilly 
experience in the compartment of a 
British train or from an article in the 
New Yorker; and it will not stand the 
test of prolonged observation. It is, 
however, connected with the more ac- 
curate corollary that the English have 
long neglected American history. When 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, an ardent Jack- 
sonian, hung a picture of his favorite 
General in his consular office in Liver- 
pool, none of his visitors could identify 
the popular military President of the 
American republic. 

This neglect may explain our grati- 
tude to those Englishmen who have 
taken an interest in American life. D. 
W. Brogan certainly belongs to this 


group. A distinguished professor of 
political science at Cambridge, he re- 
ceived his master’s degree in American 
history at Harvard, and has often tra- 
veled in this country. While his major 
interest is France—his France under the 
Republic is known to every graduate 
history student—he has written widely 
on the United States. Perhaps our prej- 
udices are preserved by the knowledge 
that he is a Scotsman of Irish extraction! 

The present volume is a collection of 
short pieces written over the past six- 
teen years. Most of them appeared in 
British publications, many as leading 
reviews in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment, though a few were designed for 
American periodicals. The author is a 
keen observer who writes engagingly 
on our cultural traits. He has a sympa- 
thetic understanding of our problems, 
divorced from condescension or flattery; 
he can be critical when he deals with 
our national dilemma, the Negro prob- 
lem; but he is always fair and generous. 
Mr. Brogan insists that American so- 
ciety is not hypocritical, and that its 
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attitude toward the Negro stems from 
its virtues as well as from its vices. The 
Declaration of Independence is not a 
“collection of glittering generalities” for 
the average American. While the South 
African can frankly avow racial super- 
iority, the American is tortured by his 
conscience and must pay lip service to 
the egalitarian creed. 

Professor Brogan is a warm admirer 
of the late President Roosevelt, and es- 
timates the greatness of this contro- 
verted figure on the basis of his under- 
standing of broad historical trends. The 
author is particularly perceptive in 
evaluating the psychological effect of 
the depression on the nation’s ruling 
groups. The depression of the "thirties 
created a crisis of faith for the Ameri- 
can business man. This most redoubt- 
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able of optimists doubted if the good 
old days could ever return, and was 
prepared to accept a contracting econ- 
omy as a permanent feature. The aver- 
age American was incapable of such 
pessimism, and was willing to seek 
new paths to the “more abundant life.” 
Pragmatic rather than doctrinaire, the 
American demands success of those 
who enjoy good fortune, and he will 
follow any system that will promise ma- 
terial advance. 

Few of the essays attempt analysis 
of this type. Several are on worn 
themes, such as Hollywood and the 
bulldozer; but all are acute, and all of 
them are decidedly worth the time spent 
in reading. JoserH N. Moopy. 


Looking homeward 





ITALY AND ITALIANS 





By Count Carlo Sforza. Translated from 
the Italian by Edward Hutton. Dutton. 


165p. $3 

Count Sforza, Foreign Minister of Italy, 
left his country when Mussolini came to 
power and spent years of exile in France 
and in the United States until he was 
able to return home after the fall of 
the fascist government. Throughout the 
two decades of his absence, this famous 
anti-fascist, philosopher-statesman and 
author fought for the good name of his 
fellow Italians. The present volume, 
based on a series of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of California in 1942, is his 
personal interpretation of Italy. 

Starting with the historical back- 
ground of his native land, Sforza con- 
centrates on the contemporary Italian 
character and examines the contribu- 
tion of Italians to literature, music, the 
family, religion and politics. In the face 
of world tension, the chapters which 
refer to Italy’s relations with its various 
neighbors — French, Swiss, German, 
Slav, English—are of special interest. 
Nor are Italo-Americans in the United 
States overlooked. From the late Fiorel- 
lo LaGuardia to Joe DiMaggio, they are 
singled out and added to the glories of 
Ancient Rome. 

Count Sforza considers an emphasis 
on the past and a fulsome use of rhet- 
oric as the most serious defects of his 
countrymen. He. feels they should be 
more mindful of the dynamic and vital 
qualities of the present generation of 
Italians. He takes pains to emphasize 
the regional differences among Italians 
and their devotion, first to their neigh- 
boring city, then to their native land. 
This is a natural outcome of the growth 
of early Italian City-States. 

Those who have lived in Italy, who 
know its language, people and litera- 
ture will agree, in general, with the in- 
formation so brilliantly and effortlessly 
presented. They will admire the author’s 
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ability to discuss his point of view with- 
out pedantry. Carlo Sforza seems to be 
addressing a group of people interested 
in Italy as students or as prospective 
tourists—he is so eager to have the 
world know and understand his beloved 
country. 

If Count Sforza’s picture brings out 
the virtues rather than the defects of 
the Italian people, we forgive him this 
natural tendency, because, after all, he 
is not writing an objective history, but, 
to use his own words, presenting a per- 
sonal testimony. 

It is one of Sforza’s main contentions 
that if there is to be a United States of 
Europe, Italy will easily fit into it. As 
far as France and Italy are concerned, 
this hope of his is being realized. The 
two countries are closer spiritually and 
economically than at any time in their 
past. 

While Italy’s Foreign Minister is 
making a plea pro domo sua, his sin- 
cerity and abilities as a practical states- 
man cannot be questioned. His book 
deserves to be widely read. Even well- 
informed Italo-Americans too often over- 
look Italy’s proper place in relation to 
her sister nations within the European 
framework of Western civilization. 

PrerrE CourTINES 


Military gallery 





ELEVEN GENERALS: STUDIES IN 
AMERICAN COMMAND 


By Fletcher Pratt. Sloane. 355p. $5 


On looking at this book, the first thought 
of the non-professional reader (and per- 
haps of the professional as well) is the 
question: why these eleven Generals in 
one book? The author explains that he 
had happened to write articles on sever- 
al of these battle captains for the Infan- 
try Journal before the editor, Colonel 
Joseph I. Greene, suggested to him that 
a certain unity about the military 
careers of these men exemplifies the 
American military tradition. The most 
striking feature common to these sol- 
diers, whether living or dead, is that 
for the most part they have been large- 
ly overlooked by historians and by press 
agents. Hence this book. 

The Revolution is represented first by 
Nathaniel Greene, Rhode Island Quaker, 
promoted by political influence from 
private to brigadier general in one 
jump. Without the benefit of formal 
education, military or otherwise, Greene 
worried Cornwallis, the magnificent 
British professional, all over the Caro- 
linas. Yorktown followed logically, a 
feat Greene accomplished without win- 
ning a battle. 

The second of the Revolutionary 
figures is Anthony Wayne, who took his 
ideas from the Romans. Not mad at 
all, but at times more cautious than his 
great chief Washington, Wayne usually 
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achieved spectacular results because he 
planned them that way. 

The War of 1812, the most undistin- 
guished of our military episodes, pro- 
duced Jacob Brown, “The Sword of the 
Border,” and Richard M. Johnson, a 
couple of amateurs who redeemed in 
part the dismal record of our land forces 
in the conflict. 

From the War of the Southern Rebel. 
lion the author chooses, among others, 
three soldiers on the Federal side who 
revolutionized the traditional use of 
cavalry as a weapon. The Rebel cap- 
tains, Stuart and Forrest, continued to 
employ cavalry for the charge, as was 
done in the Napoleonic Wars. Buford, 
Sheridan and James H. Wilson (a major 
general at 27), however, utilized caval- 
ry to move masses of men at high speed 
to the enemy’s weak point and there to 
fight dismounted, the emphasis being 
on mobility and fire power. This portion 
of the book is well told, and an absorb. 
ing account indeed to the average lay- 
man who is not likely to have realized 
the idea of lightning warfare was, after 
all, the conception of American com- 
manders nearly a century before Hitler’s 
legions ran amok. It seems to this re- 
viewer that this is no mere theory. Mr. 
Pratt’s account of these Civil War lead- 
ers pretty conclusively proves the point 
he is making. 

World War I is represented by 
Charles P. Summerall, who introduced 
originality into static trench warfare; 
World War II, by Omar Bradley and 
Vandegrift of the Marines. In writing 
of the latter officer, the author makes a 
remark which reveals the underlying 
pattern of this book: “All war is made 
up of special conditions, and the ablest 
officers are those who recognize in what 
way conditions they face differ from a 
norm that never really exists.” 


Joun F. Drum 





PORTUGUESE PILGRIMAGE 


By C. C. Martindale. Sheed and Ward. 
165p. $2.75 


“T find myself almost drowned in ac- 
cumulated centuries,” remarks Father 
Martindale, looking out from the formal 
gardens of the palace of the Dukes of 
Cadoval; and it is a bewildering ex- 
perience he offers readers of Portuguese 
Pilgrimage, few of whom will be able to 
match his dexterity in swimming 
through seas of historical references. 
Father Martindale’s pilgrimage was 
begun in search of sun and rest. The 
years of exile under the nazi occupation 
of Denmark had sapped his physical 
vitality; a vacation with kindly English 
friends in Portugal was prescribed. The 
two-month stay, he writes, was “a hap- 
py parenthesis in my life, and it seemed 
to me a duty in our grim days if you 
have liked something to say so.” 
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Father Martindale did like Portugal 
and its people, as he likes all countries. 
He speaks his gratitude for the pleasure 
of the visit in what he terms a “book- 
let” that evidences the familiar Martin- 
dalish love of color, the elliptical 
speech, the engaging, if disconcerting, 
footnotes. 

Unfortunately, since Father Martin- 
dale’s health made it impossible for 
him to meet many people, the Pilgrim- 
age reports largely second-hand and 
book-derived impressions of present-day 
Portugal’s problems. He regrets he had 
no time to visit the Jesuit Editors of 
Brotéria; the short interview with Car- 
dinal Cerejeira is curiously and dis- 
appointingly undeveloped—‘“he did not 
disguise his belief that the magnetism 
of those communist theories which 
everywhere issue into tyranny is largely 
due to our not having lived according to 
those principles, at least in social life.” 
An overnight visit to Fatima, sand- 
wiched between visits to the monastery 
of Alcobaga and the priory of Batalha, 
yields descriptions of the shrine and re- 
flections on the literature on the appari- 
tions. 

A Jesuit in Portugal could not fail to 
review the career of the Society’s great 
persecutor, Sebastian Joseph de Car- 
valho y Mello, the Marquis of Pombal 
—a record of grisly police-state meth- 
ods, which are repeated in other parts 


of the world today, to the harm of na- 
tions as well as of religion. 

Salazar, the man who has made Por- 
tugal economically stable and is slowly 
providing for the country’s educa- 
tional and welfare needs, is “a lean, 
very quiet, very courteous yet gently— 
dryly—humorous man.” He answers 
Portugal’s need for men of character 
if an ancient culture is to survive, a 
theme Father Martindale has constant- 
ly emphasized since his magnificent 
Aloysius Gonzaga. Hizary More 





FOUNDATIONS FOR WORLD 
ORDER 





By Ernest Llewellyn Woodward, J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, Edward Hallett 
Carr, William E. Rappard, Robert May- 
nard Hutchins, Francis Bowes Sayre, 
Edward Mead Earle. University of Den- 
ver Press. 174p. $3 


In this published collection of the texts 
of lectures delivered at the University 
of Denver by seven eminent physical 
and social scientists, the integrating 
theme is the necessity for building an 
ordered world on firm political, social 
and economic foundations. 

Professor Ernest Llewellyn Wood- 
ward of Oxford, by way of introducing 
the historical and political background 
of world order, cites the Roman Empire 


and the Christian Church as the first 
agencies working to create an orderly 
system of universal peace and justice. 
The tremendous power of the United 
States and its traditional respect for 
international law, he asserts, are the 
leading factors underlying today’s quest 
for world order. 

Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, director 
of the Institute for Advanced Study and, 
during the war, supervisor of atomic 
bomb development, stresses the need 
for finding areas of agreement between 
all factions and ideologies. The field 
of science, he believes, constitutes one 
of those areas. As a large “community 
of experience” is built up, greater toler- 
ance and understanding will result. 

A sound moral foundation for world 
order is an ideal which can only be 
slowly approached, according to Pro- 
fessor E. H. Carr of the University 
College of Wales. In today’s unsettled 


- world, it is impossible for nations to 


act on the same moral principles ex- 
pected from individuals. Three barriers, 
he states, must be surmounted before 
international morality can be firmly 
established: “the problem of discrimi- 
nation between individuals, the problem 
of inequality between units, and the 
problem of power.” 

Most of the lectures assume that 
economic world order must precede 
political union. Dr. William E. Rap- 
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SUCIAL ETHICS 


Natural Law in the Modern World 


by 
J. MESSNER, J.U.D., Dr. Econ. Pol. 


Translated by J. J. DOHERTY 


Social Ethics is a monumental, comprehensive study of the principles of sociology, so far as they 
affect the ethical aspect of social relations. The perennial principles that must be at the base of all 
ethical considerations, are expanded and applied to the conditions of the world in which we actually live. 


In the light of sound ethical principles the author treats such timely subjects as the following: 
competence for social reform, the family as the cell of society, minorities, trade unions, international 
law, the organized community of nations, popular sovereignty, the modern totalitarian state, the right 
of resistance, state and religion, capitalism, communism. 
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and social problems, whether as teachers, legislators, writers, voters, or simply as members of society. 
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pard, professor of political science at 
the University of Geneva, believes, on 
the contrary, that before economic 
chaos can be resolved, a universal com- 
monwealth must be organized among 
nations. 

The Chancellor of the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
has a simple panacea. Abandon the 
pursuit of power, he says, and seek 
justice at home and abroad—but he 
does not explain how this can be ac- 
complished. 

Dr. Francis Bowes Sayre, United 
States representative on the UN Trustee- 
ship Council, speaks for the dependent 
peoples who cannot yet- govern them- 
selves and are unable to cope with the 
complexities of western civilization which 
have been brought to their doors by 
easy communication and transport. Al- 
truistic guidance is needed for these 
people, says Dr. Sayre. 

The most realistic note in the collec- 
tion is sounded by Dr. Edward Mead 
Earle, professor in the School of Eco- 
nomics and Politics at the Institute for 
Advanced Study. Dr. Earle’s thesis is 
that the United States has no present 
alternative but the maintenance of or- 
ganized power, including large-scale 
military power. This power, he believes, 
can be created and even used without 
jeopardizing individual freedom. The 
West, he says, must never be deluded by 
the Marxian theory of determinism, 
which argues that “the individual is 
caught in the grasp of great impersonal 
forces which he cannot hope to influence 
or control.” If that false doctrine ever 
gains universal acceptance, war is in- 
evitable. 
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Catholicism 

tell in their own words 
the reasons for their 

conversion... 


Evelyn Waugh Owen Francis Dudley 
Fulton Oursier Sen. Robert F. Wagner 
Greta Palmer Douglas Hyde 

Ross J. S. Hoffman Willis D. Nutting 
Theodore Maynard George B. Harrison 
Rosalind Murray Sheila Kaye-Smith 

M. Raphael Simon Clare Boothe Luce 


Frances Parkinson Keyes 


em Every follower of the faith will draw 
inspiration from these intimate personal 
histories by leaders of thought, action, 
and opinion in the world today. Edited by 
Rev. JOHN A. O'BRIEN, University of 
Notre Dame. 
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This is a symposium of differing but 
always stimulating and intelligently ex- 
pounded viewpoints. From such discus- 
sions, by men of all classes and opinions, 
we may eventually synthesize the polit- 
ical pattern of the future. 

LEeonarD J. SCHWEITZER 





THEIR FINEST HOUR 





By Winston S. Churchill. Houghton 
Mifflin. 751 p. $6 


Mr. Churchill herewith submits his sec- 
ond volume of World War II history. 
There will be three more, God willing. 
Whether or not you have read the first 
volume, The Gathering Storm, you can 
begin the story now and carry on for 
751 pages. Although the volume is 
probably not “a book that will live as 
long as English is read,” as its pub- 
lishers advertise, you will naturally 
learn much about the war from it, be- 
cause Mr. Churchill probably knew 
more about the nature and progress of 
the war than anyone else did. 

The book is concerned primarily with 
the period from May, 1940 until the 
end of that year. This means that the 
fall of France receives much attention, 
as well as the air attacks upon England. 
Churchill believed that the spirit of 
resistance shown by the British in spite 
of the German raids made 1940 the 
finest hour in British history. At the 
same time he was not simple enough 
to believe that resistance alone would 
bring victory to Britain. His book 
makes clear the hopes he entertained 
from May, 1940 onward, that the 
United States would enter the war 








against Hitler. That alone would bring 
victory, as Churchill very well knew. 

On June 14, 1940, for instance, the 
day the Germans entered Paris, 
Churchill asked in a conference with 
his advisers: “Is it not possible thus to 
prolong the resistance until the United 
States come in?” It was French re- 
sistance he had in mind, and he admits 
he was greatly disappointed. Again, on 
June 24, we find Mr. Churchill urging 
Mackenzie King, of Canada, to impress 
upon President Roosevelt the possibility 
that an English government not led by 
Churchill might come into power and 
surrender to Hitler. On May 28 Lord 
Lothian, British Ambassador, had been 
instructed to present the same threaten- 
ing possibility to President Roosevelt. 

Churchill’s contacts with President 
Roosevelt were all-important, but Eng- 
land’s Prime Minister knew to what 
extent America’s President could safely 
use pressure. At Churchill’s suggestion, 
President Roosevelt sent some severe 
warnings to Pétain, so that the latter 
would not be inclined to place the 
French fleet at Hitler’s disposal, as 
some thought he might do, in October, 
1940. The lend-lease transaction, which 
was certainly misnamed, is dealt with 
at some length. Mr. Churchill’s sense of 
humor evidently prevented him from 
assuring the House of Commons that 
this piece of legislation was further 
evidence of American neutrality. Be- 
cause of the prospect of greater Ameri- 
can aid, and because of British victories 
over the Italians in Africa in early 
1941, the new year opened somewhat 
more auspiciously for the British cause. 
The book ends on an optimistic note. 
The next one will evidently deal with 
the Battle of the Atlantic, the effort to 
keep the sea lanes open for British 
shipping. 

You will want this book for your war 
library. Paut KINIERY 





AUNT BEL 





By Guy McCrone. Farrar, Straus. 342 p. 
$3 


Imagine it! A story about Scotland with 
no pipe skirling, no dour eccentric, no 
unintelligible gibberish purporting to 
be Scottish dialect! This pleasant chron- 
icle of family life in Glasgow in the 
1890s has a distinctive flavor—and a 
good flavor it is, too. The author has not 
allowed the faulty lenses of quaintness 
and sentimentality to blur his keen 
vision. 

Arthur Moorhouse has come a long 
way since he arrived in Glasgow as a 
country boy; and his wife, Bel, is just 
the one to relish prosperity and mount- 
ing prestige. She is socially ambitious, 
a little patronizing and “a managing 
kind of body,” but she balances these 
traits with an impulsive, warm-hearted 
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generosity and a genuine, if somewhat 
tardy, honesty with herself. Matchmak- 
ing is a stirring challenge to Bel’s tal- 
ents, and her own children together with 
the marriageable offspring of relatives 
and friends constitute her sphere of in- 
fluence. She is a clever tactician who 
learns how to be a good loser. 

The novel’s large cast of characters is 
handled in a manner both leisurely and 
perceptive, affording the reader oppor- 
tunity to know and enjoy the uniquely 
personal and human qualities of indomi- 
table dowagers, an assortment of moth- 
ers, fathers, sons and daughters—each 
with his charms and foibles, his flash 
of gold and streak of clay. A couple of 
boys, aged eleven and thirteen, are de- 
lightfully portrayed and appear too 
seldom for this reader’s satisfaction. 

There are still surviving some hardy 
readers who cling to the right to a few 
precious hours of indulgence, come high 
pressure or television, gently deter- 
mined souls who achieve occasionally 
that felicitous combination of time, 
armchair and book. Such as these will 
find Aunt Bel a gracious and diverting 
companion. Mary Stack McNirr. 





TARGET: YOU 





By Leland Stowe. Knopf. 288p. $3 


Are you an American? Do you belong 
to the great American middle class? If 
you do, you had better watch out, for 
you are “on the spot.” Even though you 
may not realize it, you happen to be the 
chief target of the “Left-wing and Right- 
wing totalitarians.” 

Mr. Stowe wants to know if you will 
be able to align yourself against the 
pressures that are endangering our “do- 
mestic freedoms and _free-enterprise 
system.” 

The contemporary American is con- 
fused and afraid because he cannot take 
“much or most of his personal security 
for granted, as in the past.”” Mr. Stowe, 
however, is guilty of the extremism he 
seems to deplore. When were we clear 
and unafraid? When did we take our 
security for granted? Does not Mr. 
Stowe know the dangers that exist 
when security is “taken for granted?” 

Moreover, Mr. Stowe builds no firm 
foundations for the preservation of our 
democratic ideals to which he gives lip- 
service. There is no clear sign that he 
understands them himself. He offers no 
explanation of the concept of the digni- 
ty of man, or even an adequate discus- 
sion of it. “Law and order” are exalted 
as a defense against atomic destruction, 
but Mr. Stowe does not explain what 
law and order are. After all, the Fas- 
cists and Communists also believe in 
“law and order.” 

The internationally known journalist, 
radio commentator and lecturer asks 
more questions than he answers. His 





questions, though familiar enough, should 
not be ignored. His answers, however, 
consist largely of half-formed ideas that 
have been thrown together in slap-dash 
fashion. Surely Mr. Stowe should real- 
ize that if we are to win the fight against 
extreme forms of totalitarianism, we 
must win the war of ideas first. Our 
weapons in this war can only be ideas 
that have deep and lasting roots. 
Ratpu E. LoMBARDI 





FOUR FAVORITES 





By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. Longmans, 
Green. 234 p. $3. 


Of the four subjects of these essays— 
Madame Pompadour, Lord Melbourne, 
Godoy and Potemkin—perhaps the 
least familiar is Melbourne, Queen Vic- 
toria’s first Prime Minister. To an un- 
derstanding of the remaining three, 
Mr. Lewis adds little or nothing to what 
is already generally known. He recalls 
the Pompadour’s domination of Louis 
XV, Potemkin’s “crapulous” and “bril- 
liant” sway over Catherine the Great, 
and Godoy’s suave mastery over the 
curious ménage 4 trois consisting of 
himself and Their Majesties of Spain, 
Carlos IV and Maria Luisa. That 
these people—by what Mr. Lewis calls 
“personal magnetism,” not unmixed, of 
course, with a great deal of physical 
charm—contributed some few values 
and some disasters to the times and 
countries they dominated is by no 
means news. As for Lord Melbourne, 
what seems to stand out most in this 
account of his grandfatherly guidance 
of the young Queen Victoria is that his 
wife was one of the first and most 
hysterical victims of Lord Byron. 

It was to be hoped that Mr. Lewis 
would somehow enhance this rather fre- 
quently studied material with the charm 
and wit, indeed, brilliance, we are ac- 
customed to associate with his writing. 
There is here, unfortunately, consider- 
able straining for obvious effect in 
heavily loaded, and sometimes tiring, 
sentences studded often enough with 
stale American slang and with some- 
times incomprehensible British allu- 
sions. Epwin Morcan. 





FROST FOR SAINT BRIGID 


By Sister Maris Stella. Sheed & Ward. 
94p. $1.75 


Open this volume of poems where you 
will, you will be struck by the effortless 
ease that marks the true singer. No 
doubt the composition of the poems cost 
the author dearly in terms of concen- 
trated intellectual and technical labor, 
but the labor is concealed in the felicity 
of word and verse. It would be easy to 
speak of Sister Maris Stella’s poems as 
derivative, to note the metaphysical 
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Handbook For Forty 
Hours’ Adoration 


Rev. Dominic J. Unger, 
O.F.M.Cap., S.T.L., S.S.L. 


A complete handbook for 
the Forty Hours, with the 
music for the Litany, the 
legislation for the Masses 
and the description of the 
ceremonies, all authenti- 
cated in detail, together with 
a brief history of the be- 
ginnings of Forty Hours. 
This manual is intended pri- 
marily for the sacristy and 
the sanctuary. 

$3.00 


At your Bookstore, or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER MARYLAND 


SACD See 


It’s WHOLESOME— 
It’s WODEHOUSE 


UNCLE 
DYNAMITE 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


“This is vintage Wodehouse, Wode- 
house at his incomparable best, the 
Wodehouse whom Oxford delighted to 
honor, whom Mr. Belloc pronounced to 
be the finest writer of English prose 
now alive, and whom other qualified 
authorities have ranked with Homer, 
Dante and Shakespeare. 

“One of the glories of this great artist 
is that he achieves his uproarious effects 
absolutely without benefit of smut.” 

—Rev. JAMES BRODRICK, S.J. 
in AMERICA 


UNCLE DYNAMITE is the latest 
hilarious novel by P. G. Wodehouse, 
the master humorist. It concerns the 
lovable Uncle Dynamite — or Lord 
Ickenham, if you will—and his tremend- 
ous appetite for getting people into 
trouble just for the fun of getting them 
out. 312 pages of pure amusement 
- . . in which you will meet the most 
laughably erratic collection of char- 
acters ever assembled. 

Illustrated $2.95 








DIDIER, Publishers 
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Uncle Dynamite by P. G WODE- 
HOUSE at $2.95 the copy. 
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quality of “Riddles” or the Hopkins-like 
meter of “Bright Day.” She has, how- 
ever, her own idiom, which is entirely 
under her control; and in her use of it 
she achieves her best effects. 

The subjects of the poems are various: 
the seasons, memories of childhood, re- 
flections upon feasts, observations of 
nature, animals, etc. However diverse 
her topics, they are apt to be related, 
often immediately, to a religious con- 
cept which subsumes her thinking and 
provides an illuminating, large relevancy 
to her expression. 

One is tempted to quote at length to 
induce others to share in the delight, 
sometimes tranquil, sometimes ecstatic, 
of her poems. The following must suf- 
fice. It is taken from the poem which 
supplies the title of the volume. 


This was a white dawn for the whiteness 
of Ireland, 

a snowy dawn for Brigid, whiteness of 
the Gael. 

Under the moon the orchards bloomed 
with hoarfrost, 

the white hills lay pale. 


This was a proud day for the pride of 
Ireland, 

a shining day for Brigid, pride of the 
Gael. 

Who set forth this glitter of frost on the 
bleak trees 

where leaves and blossoms fail? 

CHARLES DuFFY 





THE WORD 











And suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven, as of a mighty wind coming, 
and it filled the whole house where they 
were sitting. And there appeared to 
them parted tongues as it were of fire, 
and it sat upon every one of them; and 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost. 


We have heard no mighty wind from 
heaven in our home. But often when we 
are saying the family rosary, it does 
seem to me that I can sense a breath 
coming softly and sweetly, like a sigh, 
from some dimension just beyond 
reach of our eyes and ears and the tips 
of our fingers. 

Sometimes I imagine that I can al- 
most see the Mother of God in our 
midst, cupping her beautiful hands to 
receive small flames from above, which 
she places one by one upon each head 
bent in prayer. 

Then I remember the stories of my 
childhood about the fairy godmother 
with her magic wand; and I say to 
myself that at last, after long years, 
I understand. There is a Fairy God- 








mother; but she is real. She is a human 
mother with a Child; as we are human 
parents with children. Her Child is 
God; our children are God’s. How could 
she refrain from joining us at prayer? 

Of course I cannot really see her; 
but I know she is there, and that she 
brings down upon us those tiny tongues 
of fire. There is no other way to ex- 
plain what happens in the family which 
prays the rosary together. 

The gifts of the Holy Ghost, I 
learned in my catechism, are seven: 
wisdom, understanding, counsel, forti- 
tude, knowledge, piety and fear of the 
Lord. 

Whence come the wise questions put 
to us by the children? Whence their 
grasp of the truth, once presented— 
and their love of it? Hovv is it that they 
persevere in rising early each day for 
Mass and Communion? Why, very 
simply, are they in love with God, and 
at home with Him—as they are? 

Only the other day, Betty came to 
me with strange distress in her eyes. 
“Daddy,” she said, “what does it mean 
when it says that we should fear God?” 

I don’t know what “it” was that said 
so. I didn’t ask. I told her that we 
should fear to offend God because it 
is horrible to offend some one whom 
we love and who loves us enough to 
die for us. “It really means that we 
ought to love God,” I said. 

Her face cleared. She said: “Thank 
you,” and she meant it. Obviously I had 
lifted a weight from her heart. She had 
thought she was required to fear God 
whom she loves. 

Whence come thoughts like those into 
an ll-year-old mind? What has made 
Betty fall in love with God? I think 
it is the little flame that is placed on 
her head while we say the rosary. 

There are people who think that the 
rosary—which takes ten minutes—is too 
much trouble. They are infinitely sillier 
than a blind man who, upon being told 
that if he will touch his eyes with his 
fingers he will receive his sight, re- 
plies: “It’s too much bother.” 


I know what the rosary does. It fills” 


a home with peace and love and laugh- 
ter, and with happiness too dear to be 
realized. Just as a plain statement of 
fact and experience, I would rather be 
without the home than without the 
rosary. 


Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you; not as the world giveth, 
do I give unto you. 

JosepH A. Breic 





AMERICA THIS WEEK, our 
weekly commentary on the news, 
Fordham University’s FM station, 
90.7, Thursday evenings, 7:15 to 
7:30. 
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FOLIO °48-’49. While only one first-rate 
native drama, Maxwell Anderson’s 
Anne of the Thousand Days, was pro- 
duced on Broadway during the recent 
season, there was an abundance of su- 
perior acting. Fine performances were 
so general that rating them according 
to merit would be largely, if not solely, 
an expression of personal preference. 
José Ferrer was excellent in The Silver 
Whistle and Rex Harrison was splendid 
in Anne of the Thousand Days. Which 
of the stars gave the stronger interpreta- 
tion of his role, outshining his rival in 
the theatrical firmament? 

A fool might rush forward with the 
answer, but angels would hesitate. It’s 
too much like comparing the fragrance 
of a rose with the taste of Maryland 
fried chicken. Comparing either with 
Martita Hunt’s exquisite portrayal of 
The Mad Woman of Chaillot, or John 
Carradine’s eloquent rag-picker in the 
same play, would be as futile. 

Too many intangibles are involved, 
along with such patent unchangeables 
as Mr. Ferrer’s temperament, Miss 
Hunt’s femininity and the length of Mr. 
Harrison’s legs. By bending one leg un- 
der the other, Mr. Harrison suggests the 
mood of one of his scenes. Would the 
gesture be as effective if his legs were 
two inches shorter? Such speculations, 
which can lead only to a chaos of theor- 
izing and second-guessing, probably in- 
spired the maxim that comparisons are 
odious. 

In a season in which at least a dozen 
performances came close to perfection, 
it hardly matters which was closest. 


‘ Elmore Smith, in City of Kings, han- 


dled the role of a saint in the making 
with understanding and skill, while 
Judith Anderson, in Medea, invested a 


second-rate classic with dignity and 


compassion. Lee J. Cobb, like Miss An- 
derson, lifts his role in Death of a Sales- 
man above its dramatic level, with con- 
siderable help from Mildred Dunnock, 
as a loyal and patient wife. 

Mary Martin, in South Pacific, spar- 
kles in a part that swings from romance 
to comedy, and Gary Merrill, in At 
War With the Army, is quite genuine 
as the company boss every GI will al- 
ways remember. While Robert Morley 
was starred in Edward, My Son, and 
deserved his billing, Peggy Ashcroft 
stole a crucial scene from under his 
nose. Miss Ashcroft’s exit, as a defeated 
wife staggering upstairs, disillusioned 
and drunk, underlined the tragic tone 
of the play. 

While good acting is a source of 
esthetic pleasure, great acting can be 
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an emotional experience or an intel- 
lectual stimulant, or both. The departed 
season can be credited with at least 
ten performances of surpassing skill 
and beauty, worthy of being called 
great without compromising the dignity 
of the word. Facile and ingratiating 
performances were too numerous to 
mention—indeed, more than I remem- 
ber. People whose interest in the thea- 
tre is centered on glamorous acting 
certainly had no reason to complain. 
If acting competence were the standard 
of dramatic values, every play that 
opened on Broadway during the year 
would be a hit. THEopHiLus Lewis 





FILMS 











DIAGNOSES OF THE CURRENT 
box-office slump, and proposed cures 
for that unfortunate condition, are 
many, diverse and often mutually ex- 
clusive. A theory for which the con- 
servative producers have a fondness is 
that originality and thoughts are dan- 
gerous risks. Give the public the tried- 
and-true formulas which they can 
recognize as old friends and absorb 
effortlessly, they argue, and leave the 
contemplation of beauty und truth to 
the poets. This week’s array of features 
does not include a back-stage musical 
or a story about a dog. Otherwise it 
contains a good cross-section of the 
slick, mechanically proficient clichés 
which this philosophy of operation 
produces. 


TULSA. Here we have the Technicolor 
spectacle (for the family). Taking 
place during the Oklahoma oil boom of 
the “twenties, it has numerous mob 
scenes, several oil wells impressively 
blowing their tops, and a finale in 
which a raging oil fire is brought under 
control only when the adjacent rows of 
towers are leveled with dynamite. This 
physical display is superfically person- 
alized by a story about a tempestuous 
redhead (Susan Hayward), who is 
loved by three men (Robert Preston, 
Lloyd Gough and Pedro Armendariz). 
They represent, respectively, enlight- 
ened scientific methods, uncontrolled 
capitalism and the exploited cattle in- 
terests. The redhead is too busy pyra- 
miding her oil holdings to settle down. 
The fire, from which she is heroically 
rescued by science, teaches her the er- 
ror of her ways. The error of the film’s 
way—imagining that if the leading 
characters are wealthy enough and 
ruthless enough they become without 
further effort credible and interesting 
—was unfortunately left uncorrected. 
{Eagle-Lion) 





THE LADY GAMBLES is a quasi-so- 
ciological melodrama with emphasis, as 
usual, on the noun rather than the 
verb. The subject is the compulsive 
gambler, the individual for whom dice 
and cards provide the same pitfall as 
does liquor for an alcoholic. It derives 
some validity from Barbara Stanwyck’s 
fine performance as the girl who starts 
as a wholesome young matron vacation- 
ing at Las Vegas and winds up a few 
years later using loaded dice in a gut- 
ter crap game. But she is unable to 
make the effort to explain her mania 
along psychological lines seem anything 
but elementary and unrealistic. The re- 
sult is a sordid, violent and frequently 
absurd movie which exploits a serious 
problem without in any way clarifying 
it. Robert Preston and Stephen Mc- 
Nally are prominently involved in the 
proceedings, which must—for want of a 
more appropriate word—be charitably 
described as adult. (Universal-Inter- 
national ) 


MANHANDLED is a hard-boiled, stol- 
en-jewels-and-murder detective story. 
The victim is a faithless wife (Irene 
Hervey). The suspects, reading from 
left to right, include such standard fix- 
tures as a lady with a mysterious past 
(Dorothy Lamour), a private eye (Dan 
Duryea), a bogus psychiatrist, a phil- 
andering playboy and a less-than-grief- 
stricken widower. To complete the 
familiar pattern, the investigation is 
shared by a police inspector plus dumb 
assistant and a wise-cracking insurance 
adjustor (Sterling Hayden), who seem 
more engrossed in outsmarting one an- 
other than in solving the case. Aside 
from a revoltingly graphic murder 
which has the effect of the loud note 
in Haydn’s Surprise Symphony, the pic- 
ture’s perfunctorily unfolded incidents 
are conducive to a state of lethargy. 
(Paramount) 


THE YOUNGER BROTHERS. This 
Technicolor Western immortalizes an 
outlaw family who have heretofore been 
neglected in favor of the Daltons and 
the Jameses. According to the story, 
the Younger boys (Wayne Morris, Rob- 
ert Hutton, Bruce Bennett and James 
Brown) became criminals by circum- 
stance rather than inclination. At the 
picture’s opening they are so nearly re- 
formed that there would be no story at 
all except for the appearance of a lady 
outlaw (Janis Paige) who is deter- 
mined for some obscure reason to force 
the brothers back into banditry. Adults 
may find the idea of the heroes’ resort 
to violence in order to remain honest 
somewhat original. But very likely the 
wicked lady’s scheming will strike them 
as a very flimsy excuse for the tradi- 
tional hard riding and shooting. (War- 
ner Brothers) 

Mora WALsH 
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PARADE — 


DURING THE WEEK, INDIVIDUAL- 
ism, functioning as a sort of ideological 
volcano, belched forth its anti-social 
lava. .. . Out of the crater and into the 








environment poured the tainted events. 

. The week’s eruption increased the 
suspicion that the modern individual is 
coming more and more to feel he can 
make up his own behavior code without 
reference to God or society. . . . The 
merest sampling of the news gives off 
the nasty smell of Individualism. . . . 
In Pittsburgh a bandit stopped a bank 
runner, snatched an envelope full of 
canceled checks. . . . The weaker sex 
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to rough it in the 
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RONDACK LODGE 


BOLTON LANDING ON LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Main lodge, Cottages — 30 rooms — bathing 
beach — Sports Director. Rates: $35.00 up 
per week, meals included. Church near-by. 


Write for Booklet C. S. H. Kneeshaw 
Phone Bolton 2631 or 3721. 
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AMITYVILLE, LONG ISLAND 


Directly on Great South Bay, one hour from 

New York. Swimming — Fishing — Boating 

Marine Dining room, cocktail lounge. 
Folder or Phone Amityville 194 


YOU'LL RETURN T00!! 


as did 75% of our guests of 1947, because we 

offer a RESTFUL vacation — good food, com- 

fortable rooms, moderate sports, trans. to church. 
SENSIBLE rates — $33 up. Booklet. 


NORTH RIVER LODGE, Warren County 
NORTH RIVER 4, NEW YORK 


© THORN-MEL HALL 


MT. SINAI, L. I. 


is an exclusive small hotel catering to 22 
Noted for its charming surroundings and , ek 
food. Rates with meals. 
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Shade trees. 

All churches and amusements nearby. 

Daily $35 Weekly 
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belied its title. . . . In Reno a cigar. 
smoking lady wrestler was arrested for 
slugging a man. 


Unsocial attitudes developed bewilder. 
ing forms. . . . In Flint, Michigan, a 
citizen entered a drug store, ordered a 
soda, paid for it with a hundred-dollar 
bill. After the druggist had with diff. 
culty dug up change, the citizen or. 
dered another soda, tendered a thou- 
sand-dollar bill in payment. The drug. 
gist called the police. The citizen was 
fined twenty dollars for disturbing the 
peace. . . . Overtones of boredom be. 
came audible. . . . After handing over 
the money to a hold-up man, the lady 
cashier in a Chicago laundry ex- 
claimed: “I’m getting tired of being 
held up. This is the fourth time in a 
year, and always on my shift.” .. . 
Plaintively, the bandit sighed: “Madam, 
do you think this is a pleasure for me? 
I also am getting tired of it all.” ... 
Personal whims burgeoned into conduct 
codes. . . . Arrested for impersonating 
an Air Force officer, a Boston youth 
explained: “I like to be saluted.” .. . 
In France a citizen, caught while at- 
tempting to steal an automobile, told 
the police he just wanted to learn how 
to drive. 


Not all the week’s events sprang from 
caprice. .. . Manifested here and there 
was the realization that the individual 
is subject to an All-Seeing, All-Power- 
ful Being. . . . To a Greenfield, Mass., 
hotel there sped by mail a hand-towel 
taken by a former guest from Brooklyn. 
The hotel proprietor stated it was the 
first time anyone had returned any- 
thing to him in forty-three years. ... 
A Boise, Idaho, grocery store received 
a letter, written in a childish scrawl, 
reading: “Dear Sir: In 1942, I stole 
a two-cent sucker from your store. 
Please return the enclosed two cents 
to the man who owned the store at that 
time.” ... From a citizen in Milwaukee 
to the Cheyenne, Wyo., Chamber of 
Commerce passed a note, containing 
two one-dollar bills and _ reading: 
“Snuck into rodeo twice.” 


In our big-league baseball no player 
can make up his own diamond-behavior 
code. At bat and in the field, he must 
follow signals wig-wagged to him by 
the manager. . . . If each player fol- 
lowed Individualism, teamwork would 
be impossible. . . . In the incomparably 
bigger game of life, the situation is 
much the same. .. . The individual must 
follow the signals from the Great Man- 
ager. . . . In this twentieth century, 
the human race is suffering tragically 
from lack of teamwork. . . . All over the 
globe, individuals ignore the signals 
from the Divine Bench. . . . They play 
as though there were no Manager. 
Joun A. TooMEY 
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Too much security 
Epiror: “Did Mr. Hoover stumble?” 
(Am. 5/14. p. 202.) How far do you 
“hope that the coverage of contributory 
social-security insurance is expanded 
and the benefits increased by the pres- 
ent Congress”? Isn’t there a limit? You 
rightly oppose compulsory health (med- 
ical and hospitalization) insurance, and 
“advocate Federal-State programs of 
direct relief” in this field. There is such 
a thing as too much security, social or 
otherwise. A prisoner of the state has 
very much security, but little liberty. 

THEODORE E., Yock 
Trinidad, Colo. 


White vocations 
Epiror: Father Garesché’s disclosure of 
acute need for vocations among the sis- 
terhoods (AM. 5/14) brings up an echo 
of the nurses shortage: there may be 
qualified Negro applicants who with 
some encouragement could supply the 
lack. My list of religious houses and 
communities of sisters with unrestricted 
policies on vocations totals only 22 in- 
dividual novitiates of 15 communities. 
There are some 300 sisterhoods in the 
United States. Perhaps a change of 
“racial traditions” would work an im- 
provement and be an answer to the 
prayers of our burdened sisters. 
R. Bernarp, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kansas 


Catholics and television 

Epitor: The closing lines of your edi- 
torial, “The Pope on Television,” (Am. 
4/30, p. 152) strike me as amusing. 

Are Catholics so obtuse that they do 
not realize they have already “missed 
the boat” in television, just as Father 
Gannon, at a meeting of Catholic broad- 
casters in Fordham’s Keating Hall ad- 
mitted that they had missed it in radio? 

Catholics “missed the boat” in tele- 
vision before television was on the air. 
Today the struggle to overcome that 
lack of foresight constitutes a tremen- 
dous but not insurmountable obstacle. 

The bases of television programs are 
films, particularly in the religious field. 
Does anyone really expect that the de- 
liciously immature “live” programs now 
permitted to all denominations will sur- 
vive after the time the television tycoons 
have indoctrinated _religious-minded 
people with the idea that television is 
a “must”? 

Non-Catholic denominations made 
twenty-eight religious films last year in 
this country. Catholics made one thirty- 
minute short subject. Non-Catholics 
have hundreds of films now being 
shown or ready for television. Catholics 
have about eight that would be at all 
acceptable. Why, in parish halls right 
now, Catholics are making use of re- 
“a films produced by non-Catho- 
ics, 





CORRESPONDENCE 








According to the Protestant Film 
Commission, non-Catholics will make 
more than fifty religious films this year. 
Catholics will probably not make any. 
None is scheduled. At least I know of 
none. 

If the rich, powerful American Catho- 
lics ever wish to get any place in tele- 
vision, they will have to do what the 
poor, hunger-bitten French Catholics 
did when they produced the magnificent 
Monsieur Vincent. They will have to 
use their intelligence and dig down in 
their pockets and make sacrifices—and 
make films! 

Films which Catholics can produce 


today—l6mm. sound motion pictures— - 


can serve a threefold purpose: they can 
be shown in parish halls, in parochial 
schools, and be made available for tele- 
vision. 
What are we waiting for? 
R. C. Botton, 
Executive Secretary 
Catholic Film and Radio Guild 
New York, N. Y. 


Demurrer on review 

Epitor: In order to keep the record 
straight, may I enter the following an- 
swers to the questions in your review 
(4/23, p. 125) of my book, Religion 
and Education Under the Constitution? 

1. It took a lot of space to prove 
the wide misrepresentation of Jefferson 
and Madison which was the only basis 
(aside from personal philosophy) for 
the McCollum decision. 

2. I pictured Madison as against the 
complete separation of Church and 
State because I have never found (or 
seen cited by anyone) any statement of 
his endorsing that theory, know of no 
action of his which indicates a belief in 
the theory; and I cited a number of 
statements and actions of Madison 
which indicate the absence of that be- 
lief. 

3. Meyer v. Nebraska was not cited 
by me because it has nothing to do 
with the issues I was discussing. The 
First Amendment was in no way in- 
volved in that case. It was not so much 
as mentioned. The case did not present 
any issues concerning religion or re- 
ligious education. The decision, which 
was admirable, in no way runs against 
my position. 

4. Ihave no desire to keep questions 
of civil liberties entirely within the jur- 
isdiction of the States, I do not believe 
such an arrangement would be good 
and have never advocated it. 

J. M. O’NEIL 

Brooklyn, New York 


Criticism of review 

Epitor: In the interest of fair play, as 
well as history, I should like to call to 
your attention several misleading state- 
ments made by your reviewer, Paul 
Kiniery, concerning the book, Coral 
and Brass, by Lt. Gen. Holland M. 
Smith, USMC. 

The review states that this is “per- 
haps one of the five most honestly 
written books to come out of the war.” 
It is a matter of record, however, that 
H. M. Smith consistently uses errone- 
ous figures and statements of situations 
in referring to the battles for Makin 
and Saipan islands (the numbers of 
Japanese on Makin, for instance, the 
number participating in the Gyokusai 
charge, the situation at Nafutan Point). 
And then, armed with these errors, H. 
M. Smith tries to make a case against 
the Army’s 27th Division, charging 
them with inefficiency and cowardice 
in cleaning out the Japanese. 

Also, in the case of the death of Col. 
Gardiner Conroy on Makin, H. M. 
Smith makes out a case against the 
soldiers who let their leader’s body lie 
for “two days” on the battlefield. He 
uses this charge of disrespect as a 
jumping-off point to attack the troops 
of the 27th Division generally. The facts 
are, of course, that Col. Conroy’s body 
was buried within 25 hours, and H. M. 
Smith himself attended the funeral at 
that time. To misrepresent it and then 
make a case out of it doesn’t appear 
honest to me. 

May I also add that the “good rea- 
sons” H. M. Smith gives for relieving 
the Army’s General Ralph Smith at 
Saipan were actually based on faulty 
information and a consequent misunder- 
standing of the tactical situation facing 
the Army, plus H. M. Smith’s own lack 
in getting out an order to the battalion 
at Nafutan Point. 

Your reviewer also says: “General 
Smith was always right on hand where 
the fighting was going on; he did not 
get his knowledge from communiqués.” 
I am afraid that H. M. Smith himself 
admits he was 400 miles away when the 
fighting was hot at Tarawa, and the 
record shows that he was not at the 
front at Makin and Saipan, and did get 
his knowledge of the events from com- 
muniqués. 

In closing, may I say that I have 
access to documents and testimony to 
back up everything I have said here, 
and I think that a book as irresponsible 
as this should not be given AMERICA’S 
approval. 

Palo Alto, Calif. Joun A. Lyncu 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution wd the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 

For information Address the Registrar 








MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 

An Accredited Catholle College 

Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Courses leadi to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, Pre-Medical. 
acl Terminal Courses leading to Asso- 
ciate of Arts —— are offered in the 
Lower Division of the College. 





THE SCHOOL OF 
SAINT PHILIP NERI 


(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Preparatory for the Roman Catholic 
ee. for ALL Dioceses and 

ig C 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
es for the Priesthood is wanting or 
should be supplemented. 

Conducted and Taught by Jesuit Priests 
For catalog address THs REVEREND DBAN, 
The School of Saint Philip Neri 
126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 





PENNSYLVANIA 





ROSEMONT, PENNA. 
A Catholic =” = for — conducted by 
the Religious ~~ of the Holy 
Child Jesus. Ameclital by the — 
of American Universities. On _ the 
line P.R.R., 11 miles from Philadelpna 
Address Registrar for information. Tele- 
phone Bryn Mawr 4514. 











NEW YORK 








NEW JERSEY 





COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


On the approved list of the association of 
American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses 
in Arts and Sciences. Business administra- 
tion, home economics, pre-medical, teac! 
training, music, B. A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 





DELAWARE 
Catholic preparatory school for boys under 
the Norbertine Canons. Fully accredited. 
High academic standards. High school only. 
Small classes. Resident or day. Limited 
enrollment. All sports. Gym. Catalog. 


VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Passion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for young women 
conferring A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Pre- 
pares for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 
Dramatics, Teaching, Home Economics, 
Dietetics, Secretarial Science, Librarianship, 
Nursing, Social Service, Clinical Psychology. 
For catalog, address Marywood College, 
Box A, Scranton, Pa. 























INDIANA 





SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 

Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus.B 
Academic and ic professional courses in 
Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. 

Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

Catalogue. 
Sr. Mary’s CoLLEcE, Box L, 
Holy Cross, Indiana 
(Railroad Station, South Bend, Indiana) 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymont Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New’ York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


Saint Joseph 
Academy 


In Southern Pa. near Lancaster 
A Catholic school for girls. Grades 9-12. 


Offers college preparatory, general and 
commercial courses. Small classes. Beau- 
tiful modern building located on 140 
acres, Tennis, hockey, etc. $600 includes 
laundry. Accredited by State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
R. D. 2E Columbia, Pa. 











WASHINGTON, D. C. 





IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Washington 16, D. C. 
insti Women. 
‘oods. 


SEMINARY Four-Year College ; 

—F our-Year 

umblane Hall—Grades | f] "y iged 
Address: The Seerstary 

















COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Fully accredited. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science 


m2 maior suniect. Teacher 











MASSACHUSETTS 





REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.8. Degrees 
CURRICULA 
Liberal Artse—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 





—CRANWELL— 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under 
Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400-acre estate in 
heart of Berkshires. All modern equi: 
ment. New gymnasium. Private golf 
course. Complete sports program. Skiing. 
Elev. 1250 ft. Also summer camp. 
For catalog write 
Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, 8.J. 

Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 











Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and BS Degrees 


Accredited by = Association of : 
American. Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N.. Y. 


GEORGETOWN 
VISITATION CONVENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fully Accredited 


_ Junior College and a School for Girls 
148th Y 


College Preparatory “a4 General -Courses. 
imi College, Seorstarial onl Mates Sec- 

courses. oar an ay. Sports. 
Kavantages of Country Life in the National 


ae adeiie ss HEAD MISTRESS 




















ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
School Departments, Elementary and High. 
Affiliated with the State or pe Com- 
plete courses in Art, and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Sb} ects; Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; itaoled Riding; 

Outdoor Skating Rink. 


Address: The Directress 











| BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic’ 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


$e; 


Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 

Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 








> * 

















